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ABSTRACT 

This collection of conference proceedings focuses on 
the outreach projects of the Handlcappea Chiiaren's Early iducation 
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the five key obi ect Ives of the conference is outlined in the Preface, 
Chapter I examines the current status and future directions of the 
outreach projects. Chapter II revleiis outreach aiBseinination models 
in terBS of conceptual bases, assumptions, principles and proee4ures, 
f-fhe four moaels aiscsssei are the SKI*HI, the Early lecognltlon 
Tnte'-ve'fttion Hetworlt fBHim : the Macomb 0-3 Regional Projerts and the 
High/scope coqnitively oriented preschool Curriculum,! Chapter III 
focuses on ^he provision of technical assistance to outreach 
a< rectors and presents a suamary of conf erence discussions in the 
areas of target selection, aaterlals development and distribution, 
training, and model fidelity. Chapter 1? provides information on 
improving coordination aaong outreach projects and state education 
aqencies. The final chapter. Chapter ?, aescrlbes the results of 
reviewing ana revising the Inaicators of Impact for HCEEP outreach 
ac+lvitles. ADpendlces Include a list of conference participants and 
a list of state Directors of Special fducatlon, preschool Incentive 
Grant Dlrecters and coordinators, and RCIEP state I apleBentation 
Grart Directors and Coordinators, (Author/JA) 
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3^ information re^rteit herein t4m collected ^immnt to a grant uith the 
Office of Speciai Edtwatinn. II S. Department of Education. The opinions 
e^^mssed her^n, hou m do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
U, J. D^artment of Education, and no official endorsement by the LI 5, 
D^artment of Education should he inferred. 

The 1980 HCEEP Outreach Pmject Directors' Conference um planned and 
conducted by the High/Scope Educational Research Fnufidation in accordance 
uith Grant No. C(X>80f)I7M ^rst Chance Oiitreach Project, Office of fecial 
Vacation, U. S. D^rtment of Education. The cottference uas held Septemher 
l(}il2 in Rmton, Vifginia. 3 
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Me 



C^hangc \^ the cjniy prtrdictablc \iuriahlc in the dt*wl()pmcnt and support of 
innc nil live programH. In order to facilitate change for the impnnement and 
refinement of innovative programH, it in important to conHidtT key areas of 
activity at eritical times. One Huch area for eTdnHideration is the Handicapped 
Children*s Early Education Program (HCEEP) outreach effort. Outreach has 
been fijnded 5iince the early I97OH, and a \iiriety of materialH, products, and 
programs have been deveIojx*d over the years. 

The HCEEP Outreach Direetors' Cotiference ^*"as held at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Rest on, Virginia. September 10 12, 19H{) to discuss and plan ftiture directions for 
outreach. Tlie conference had five key objectives: 

\. To examine the current status and future information needs of outreach. 
2. To review out reach /dissemi nation models in terms of conceptual bases, 
assunjptions, principles and prtjcedures. 



3^ Tc) provide iechnieal assistance to project directors in selected areas. 

4. To provide information to improve ccKirdination among outreach projects 
and c)ther critical target audiences. 

5. To review, discuss and revise the indicators of impact for 1979 and 
19HC) outreach project eftbrts. 

This dtKument includes information related to tnich of the^se objective's, 
Hopefijlly, this information will be of asslKtance to a variety of persons interested 
in outreach/dissemination efforts, Tne document is. divided into five major 
se^ctions and includes two appendict^s. The five major set lions are: 1. Overview 
and Future Directions: II. Outreach Models; IIL Technical Assistance; IV. 
( Coordination; and V, Revised Indicators tjf Impact for HCCEEP Outreach 
Activities, Appendix A contains a list of conference participants. Appendix B 
provides a list of State Directors of Sjxrcial Education, Prerschool Incentive (irant 
Directors/Cioordinators. and FKWiEP State Implementation (irant 
Directors /CjM)rdinators. 




William W, Swan 
Washington. D. 
I9H1 
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Overview an 
Future Direc 
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Overview mnd 

William W. Swan 

Acting Chief, Program Development Branch 
Office of Special Education 
U. S. Department of Education 

Suppim for Che Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) 
outreach projects was initiated in the early I9^0?». 'nieie were then, and there 
are now, rwo goals for all outreach activities: 

• First, outreach projects are expected to stimylate increased high qualiry 
services to preschool handicapped children and thei r families and teachers. The 
purpose of outreach is not only to conduct outreach activities; these activities 
must result in target audiences providing increased high quality ser\ices, 

• Second, effective outreach models must be developed. Historically, this 
goal has been a lower priorit>\ Consequently, while projects hav-e made 
systematic plans for implementing their efforts, most ha%^ not de\*e!oped 
written statements of thei/ outreach models which include conceptual bases, 
assumptions/principles and procedures. 

O^r the years, outreach projects have had significant impact, in spite of the 
very limited formal technical assistance available to them and the limited 
inft)rmation on disseminalion/implemeniation of new senices in education. 
Individual outreach projects have made signiflcamt strides in stimulating 
services, in C(K>rdinating with other agencies, in documenting impact, and in 
developing outreach modeb. Ccxirdinaiion of efforts ncmsx outreach projects, 
however, has generally br^en the exception rather than the rule. 

In an attempt to achieve cross project c<H)rdination, outreach activities and 
results were analysed in a joint pmfessional meeting of outreach project 
directors and OflTice of Special Education (OSE) staff at the 1977 Outreach 
Project Directors' Conference. These analyses included examination of each 
ouifeach project's objectives, acii^ ities and outputs, In addition, technical 
aiiHisiance was provided to each project director by evaluation consultants and 
h-' other outieach project directors. Resulting from the conference was a 
proceedinp document ' including papers on three miijor topics. First, there was 
an overview statement of pammeters relating to the first goal of outreach, This 
.statement, based on ^ marketing model, emphasiEed that the final goal of 

I -~ _ [ ~ 

'Swan. W W. ( Ed. ). fiCMEP outm4ch: SehH:M muKn^^ Washington, O. C^l Thcimas Buffingion and 
Asswiates, Inc., 1978. (KRIC ED 17S 224; EC 120 259) 

■ s- , , 
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outreach is lo assist others in actually sen ing presch(K>I handicapped children 
and their families (see Figure I ). ^^cond, a descriptive statement of the six 
outreach aetisin areas (awareness. prcKluct development distribution, 
stimulaiing high quaiit) program>». simulating state invt)henicnt, trainiiig and 
Cither specific consultative assistance) was develcJped with considerations for 
mutual excluhiseness and exhaustivencss (see Figure 1 ). lliird. nvo outreach 
models were described and rererences to the dissemination literature were 
provided. 

This joint protessionai eiiort helped the projects refine their programs to 
more eftectively meet their goals md {)bjeetives. X^liilc each outreach pmject 
had as its f[)cus the rvs o major goals of outreach, each project was unique in its 
demonstmtion model, target audiences and outreach at tivities.Tlie differences 
among projects allowed {juireach and dissemination to be considered from a 
%iiriet>^ of perspectives. TTie 19^^ conference provided an opportunit) fcjr fioth 
outreach projects and OSK staff to share this t>pe of infcjrniation and to record it 
in the f'nm^ of the proceedings document. 

Fiut the time has come tor additional refinement of outreach efforts and 
inf[)nnati()n sharing, niere are three reasons far this decision. First, the HCEEP 
has been funded tur eleven years and it is impijrtant in continue to denuinstrate a 
wise and effective use of the dollars imested in outrdath eflx)rts in order to 
ccmtinue the positis e impact of the program. Outreach projects must continue 
to refine their effx>rts to maximize their effectiveness. This refinement wcurs 
not only by the dev elopment and use ofwTiiten materials but alsc? bydiscussicms 
with other outreach project directors and consultants in the field of 
dissemination. Second, it is essential that C^SE discretionary prognims (e,g., 
HCEEP) coordinate with and support the implementation of RL 94 142 (The 
Education fc>r All Handicapped Children Act ). to achieve this goal, there must 
be increased emphasis on and disscVnination of model components ^liich ha%e 
particular relationships to the law, TTiird. bcUh ()uireach projects and OSE staff 
are responsible for communication with others concerning outreach efforts. 
Outreach projects must share inffinnation ()n what has proven effective in their 
endeavors. While some of this infcjrmation has been shared previcjusly. it is 
important to do so in a more s>?4tematic manner Increa^d communication and 
ccK)rdination with State Education Agencies (SEAs) and other slate level 
organisations, federal agencies and other relevant target audiences must he 
included as integral parts of the continued refinement of HCEEP ouireaeh. 

Future Directions 

There are four major areas in which outreach must grow, outreacli modelH, 
outreach procedures, ccKjrdination and impact indicators. 

Outreach Models 

Some outreach projects are using existing outreach or dissemination mcxlels 
and some ha\v dev^ekjped their rmn models. In either case, however, additional 
effort Is needed to document the conceptual bases, assumptions, principles and 
procedures of these models. In order to compete successftilly for outreach 
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ftinds, applicants must provide certain detaib on their outreach approacheH, 
such as cHteria for selection of replication sites, overall strategies for pro\iding 
outreach a^istance and expected rc^uitN of outreach activities. Although thin 
mininial information is useftil in condui ting outreach activities, it is nut 
sufficient to implement a maximally eflfective butreach effort. 

Outreach projects ha\^ been ver)' successftil in stimulating increased high 
quail t>' services to handicapped preschoolers and their families. TTiis success is 
due» in significant part, to the ongoing leadership provided by the project 
directors. It is imjwrtant that the original demonstration project director has 
often continued to operate the outreach project or has remained closely 
affiliated with the project in its outreach phase. Also, one of the primary* 
components for HCEEP demonstration projects is a strong evaluation s^^tem. 
These points, considered together, provide a continuity* for outreach that is 
based on a s^istematic progression from demonstration model development 
through evaluation and dissemination. 

It is apparent that these successfijl outreach endeavore are not the result of 

chance occurrences but of careftjl planning. It is also apparent that much of the 

information on a particular model's conceptual bases, assumptions, principles 

and procedures has been maintained within the project infofmaljy, by "word of 

mouth " because of staff attrition. Project staff have been so involved in 

providing and improving their outreach efforts that often they have not 

recognized the need to share this type of information in a more formal manner 

_ _ _ - ^ 
with others. Outreach projects hav^ also had only limited information sharing 

with each other through personal communication, the annual project directors' 

meetings, ai.d other occasional meetings. Projects have not been encouraged to 

document ihe!r outreach models as they wwe required to do for their 

demonstration models. And, while the demonstration models have an ac?cepted 

and defined role in the development of programs for children, the 'dev elopment 

of outreach models has been a relatively new endeavor Without such clearly 

defined relationships. In fact, while HCEEP and early childhood education for 

the handicapped are considered to be relatively new^ areas (since 1969), the 

field of dissemination in education is even newer, based on such programs as 

Title IV-C and National Division Network activities. 

Although outreach has been a difficult area to pursue, the project directo^ 

and their staffs have demonstRited extensive expertise in conducting their 

programs. We must capitalize on this success. Outreach model development 

needs to be documented in written form; siich documentation ^ill assume 

increasing impoftance as outreach and dissemination efforts continue to be 

refined. Carefully documented outreach mcxlels will not only increase the 

impact of indHidual outreach efforts in termsof*'knowing where one is going" 

but also will help communicate to others the effectiveness of the outreach 

program. 

OutKS^ Procedures 

Inteip'ally related to outreECh models are^ outreach procedures. For instance, 
when does one use a fece^o-fiice presentation for awareness eff^orts and wlien is 
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v^Tittcn rr^tcrial or a mediated prc^^entation more effective? Should a training 
strategy inelude borh on site \isits lo the original demonstratioh sitevby iht: 
replication site !4toff and \isitN by i\w outreach Htaff to the replication site? lliese 
rvpes of procedural qucstionH relatt^ in i|ie cfmceptual bases and other areas ot^ 
outreach model de\eIopment. Tliey also relate to the projected impact a pmject 
may have on a gi\en site. There arc a \yriet\ of areas in whicl]L additional 
information about outreach procedures can ;md should he gathered Jncluding 
specification of target selection criteria, training, development and distribution 
of materials, and assessment of rcpfteaiion site fidelity to the demon^ration 
model. 

Outreach project directors and their stiilTts are \iiluable sources of information 

on outreach procedures. I pon resiewing outreach projects' experiences, it is 

apparent that projects face many similar diftlculties and have tj^ten experienced 

similar successes. TTiese experiences are generally not detailed in written form 

because of the increased staff time needed to share such information with 

others. But, unless this type of inft)rmation is shared, at least orall)rthe outreach 

program as a v^iiole will not benefir. It is important, then, to rtiakc sure that' 

outreach projects have the opportiJnit>^ to share information with each other in 

specific procedural areas and to discuss ideas for new procedures^ that %%111 

enhance project effecti\ encss. % 
4 ' 

Coordination 

A third area to be consideced for fttture direciion)* is coordination. Mutual 
presentations at conferences, the sharing of dissemination plans, and a schedule 
of joint workshQps and training pmgrams— w hen and w here appropriate— can 
do much to ftirther the efforts of those interested in early education for the 
handicapped. Providing examples of C(K)rdination among outreach projects may 
positively influence the coordination of agencies at the state attd local levels. 

Gcogmphical coortinatioii. Based on an initial mapping of outreach 
projects and their sites ( see maps, pages 6 9 ), it \^ apparent that seyeral outreach 
projects operate in the same geographic, areas with a variet)^ of sites t^^onie 
projects basing multiple sites in the same cit) ) w ithout being awaw of each 
other or their respective sites. It is critically important for outreac^i projects to 
coordinate their^effc)rts to provide ft)r maximum stimulation ol\serN'ices tc) 
preschool handicapped children and their families in these areas. An^t xample of 
this type of cmirdination vvould be joint presentation of topiis to local 
administrators in areas with more than one outreach program, thus avoiding the 
negative t)pes of competition that may develop without such etiordinatetf 
efforts, ^ ' ^ 

C^ntarts with state directoiB. A coordinatic?Ti area of critical significance is 
Outreach'project contacts with the state directors of special education and their 
staflfe in the area of early childhood ( see Appendix B for a list of these dir;ectof s ). 
Outreach staff must be aware of a target state*s plans for implementing\PX. 94- 
142 and a state *s goals in the area of early childhood education, and they must 
help their srrte(s),.in that st^ achieve "those goals. Iris impoctant th^t each 
butreach pn ^ct contact the state director(s)/consultant(s) In whose state(s) 
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their projrct is operating. TTic states' responses to the«*e t)pes of contacts have 
been ver\' positive, and outreach projects should establish, continue and /or 
expand such relationships with the state directors and staffs. For example, a 
project director might visit a state direct()r to discuss wa)'s in vvhich the outreach 
project can be of assistance. This r\pe of cbntact can often be coordinated with a 
^ visit to a replication site. Such discussions and offers of assistance will fcjster 
strong linkages with the state not tjnly for the outreach project but also for the 
sites with which the outreach project is vvtjrking. Many outreach projects are 
already working ver)^ eftc ctively with state direcicjrs and their staffs to increase 
and strengthen efforts in ihe area of early education for the handicapped. Such 
effective contacts can also be made with other state-level agencies as 
appropriate in given states. 

Pfovyion of outreach to ^tes with Ufnited services. AnothtT significant 
area of coordination is the provision of more outreach a.^sistance to states that 
presently receive only limited assistance. Several states fall into this categorv', 
perhaps because they hav^ not requested assistance. But this scarcit)' of services 
may also be due to the fact that outreach projects have not targeted enough 
resources to a given state. Not all states house outreach projects--oniy 49 
projects are fijnded in this fiscal year— so it is and will continue to be important 
to distnbute outreach assistance across the nation on an equitahlcf basis- 

EstabUshing agency llnkiiges. Still another significant area of coordination 
for the ftjture is establishing and maintaining links with agencies such' as the 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education, Regional Resource 
Centers* and the Center for Exceptional Children Clearinghouse for Early 
Childhood, all of wtiom are working, at least in part, in the area of early education 
for the handicapp>ed. There may be additional agencies providing avenues for 
outreach dissemination that have not yet been considered as a part of a project's 
coordination efforts. 

Production of written materials. Vfliile the most' effective means of 
coordination is alw^a>^ face -to face contact, the development and /or 
distribution of wTitten materials to assist others in becoming aw are of project 
efforts is also criticaL This is another outreach coordination area targeted for 
fijture ^owth. 

- In sum, based on currei . ^al situaticm^* at all lev els of government, it is and 
will continue to be important to demonstrate that cocirdinution efforts are being 
undertaken in the most C()sta"ffectivc manner, especially in the area of federal 
discretionarv* programs. Critical examinations of programs to assure fhat the 
dollars are being wisely allcKrated for achieving intended impacts at the state and 
local levels will sufely increase in coming years. 

Imfmct Indlraton 

One of the major results of the li)77 Outreach Project Directors* Conference 
was the developmefit of sample indicators of impact for each of the six outreach 
activities These sample indicators of impact (see Figure 2) were designed to 
provide a potpouni of measures wtiich could be used to dccument the results of ' 
- an outreach project^s efforts. The information gathered from the ^mple 
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Outreach Projects— RepUaitlon Sites 1979^0 
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Outreach Projects— Repliratiofi Sites 1980^1 
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indi^tors has bcm the basis of several federal reports on outreach impacts, 
including executive summaries of program impact prepared for OSE staff and 
matugei^. Th^e impact indicatoi^ have been of assistance to outreach projects 
as well m to national pr^ram st^. iz now sterns appropriate to revise and 
consolidate those indicators t^liich seeni mpst rclc\wit and meanin^l both to 
individual outreach projects and to national prog^m st^ as they attempt to 
docun^ent the impact of outreach nationwide. 

There are several rea^ns for emphasising the collection of reliable and valid 
cbta through a set of updated Impact indlcatom First, collecting data that are 
relevant to an individual outreach project's objectives can provide internal 
evaluation of project efforts (i.e,, '*Did we do what we said we would doP"). 
Thus, it is important that indicators of impact be a lo^'cal result of project efforts. 
It is also important to considei^ that outreach projects may use different sets of 
indicators to demonstrate their impact. M noted earlier, while each p|tjjeci 
focuses its efforts around the two major goals of outreach, each project does so 
uniquely. Project directors have consistently reported that some indicators have 
meaning for them and some do not. 

Second, the provision of reliable and valid data can sup^rt communication 
not only among outreach projects but also between outreach projects and other 
groups. Assuming that the data from the im^ci indicators are reliable and v^lld, 
these data can be aggr^ated across projects to provide an overall picture of the 
im^ct of the HCEEP outreach program. TTiis t>pe of aggregate information is 
critical to certain audiences (such as policymakers at the loc^l, state and national 
levels) and, due to dissemination constraints, often may be the only infofmatlon 
that .can be shared with such groups. 

The first year the indicators were used ( 1 977- 1 978 ), a summar>' statement of 
the impact of outreach was developed. Tliis summary statement contained 40 
pages of narrative and tabular information. Executive summaries of this draft 
import were shared with selected OSE managers to document tKtflmpact of the 
outreach prppam. As a result of the analyses for the 1977^ 1978 rcfwrt, it was 
determined that a minimum of 2^,000 preschool handicapped children and 
their fomilles had received increased high quality direct services thatyear due to 
the efforts of the 64 outreach projects operating at that time. These fects were 
suf^lemented with additional data indicating that perhaps as many as five times 
that number of children and families had received some improved setSices as a 
result of materials distributed or general training sessions conducted by 
outreach projects. While this indirect Infomiatlbn is very difficult to document, 
it provides a v^ry valuable perepective on the overall impact of our outreach 
eflforts. 

Third, impact indicator must be reviewed periodically to achl^'e uniform 
deflnition of tenns a^^ss projects. It has been difficult/^en g^herlng im^ct 
iitformation to thieve uniform definitions. For example, how do we define a 
"replication site"? The deflnition provided: ''utilization of at least the serwces to 
children/service to parents component(s)^f the demonstration model" is 
relatively precise. But it is still not clear enou^i for inMance, how do pro^cts 
report the existence of three classrooms within a given public ^hool sptem? po 
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they consider the classrooms as three sites or as one site with three classrooms? 
While the overall documentation of numbers of preschool handicap^ d 
children and their families sened would be conmstent in either case, the current 
definition is not clear on this point. A related problem Qjncerns indicator that 
have meaning for only a limited number of projects, such as "the initiation of a 
CEC chapter/* Unless in<!icators are meanin^l to a signiflcant number of 
pfojects, they should noi oe ii^^d for data^.Hummaries, It has become apparent 
that outreach projects ase a "core" of the indicators to communicate with one 
another and perhaps thi?* is the set which should be considered in more d^th. 
^ Fourth, reliable and \iilid indicators of impact can he used to produce more 
detailed statements of the cost-^beneflts of outreach, thereby enhancing the 
utilization of limited re'sources. Again, the basic unit for such*beneflts is the 
handicapped preschooler and the family. It is important to den(onstrate that a 
gi%tfn activit)^ has significant impact on this unit and, in fiict, has more imj^ct 
than alternative activitieH, Such cont -benefit questions might include: How much 
impact result from a personal presentation versus a film, a tape, or printed 
materials? What is the puipose of implementing a particular awareness effort? 
How much money does a project spend on product development and 
distribution efforts? Regarding stimulating new sites, how many foce-to-fece 
contacts (and for what d^iration ) are necessar)^ to implement a gi>'en model? Do 
any projects hav^ sit^ pay for any part of the assistance that they receive? What 
are the most cost effective means of examining training efforts? 

TTius, there are ver>^ important reasons to prcnide the most reliable and most 
\%\id indicators of impact that are available for outreach activities. When the 
original set of impact indicatoi^ was developed in 1977, the strategy to 
implement those indicators, use them for a couple of yeara, and then consider 
re>isions that would impnm' the reliability and \iilidlt>^ of the data both within 
and acro^ outreach projects. It is therefore critical at this time to revise the 
indicators of impact by eliminating some, reworking others and adding riew 
ones. " 



Summaiy 

Often outreach projects % icw themselves as change agents, convincing others to 
initiate new sersices ti> prescluxjl handicapped children and tneir families and 
teachers. Periodically, however, it is important for each of us to consider 
ourselves as the targets for change— implementing innovative changes in our 
ovm change-agent efforts. Wiile it may be difficult to switch roles, even for a 
short period of time, it is critical to our continuing improvement. 

Much has been accomplished by the Handicapped Children's Early Educaiion 
Program during the past eleven years/ And a significant number of these 
accomplishments have been achiewd by pmjects with outreach support. 
Howevw, there is alway^ a critical time for growth* and at thin time^owth needs 
to occur in the refinement of the outreach effort in four primary areas of 
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outreach: models, procedures, coordination and Impact indicators. By 
eKaminirig our strengths and weaknesses and by developing improved ways to 
achieve the outreach goals, the projects and the people who staff them can be 
more effective in assisting others to meet the needs of handicapped 
preschoolers and their families and in assisting those in the area of diSHeminailon 
to move the field for^^rd. 
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nGij]^ 2 

'Overview of Outremch Acthities and Sample Indicators of Impact 



Awareness 



Sample ActMtl^ 



Adv^ft iiing/ pronioc io nal - 

• tmm mailing 

• joumiil articles 

• convention/conference prmtuntatiom 

• univeraity seminars 

• public media 

• nemlettefs 

• exhiblcs 



Demomt ration 

Ift'oduct DevalDpixient/D^Hbutlon 



Sample Indicators of Im^O 

Number of penions requeMing additional 
materids/inftirmacion by phone/letter 

Number of new CM'. c:hup!Cfj» establi.shed ( and number 
of members) by loeatitm 

Number of perNoas reque-Sting site vmt^ and/or 
visiting demonMraiicm site 

Number of «mtaets resulting in 

• -State involvement/coordination activities 

• training 



^miple AcUvftles 

Materiais revisions 
Reld taxiing 

New materiaJi development 
Distribution of macenals 
Publications 
Handbook 
CurricnilufTi guides 

Mmple Activities 

Pro^wn pianning: 

• needs assessmtmt 

• budget/funding source 
■ staff selection 

• physical focility 

• proposil writing 

Stair train ingj 

• presenice and in?i'nitx' 

• in^epth and continuing 

Evaluaiion and feedl^ck 



Sample indiaUom of Impact 

Number of items rqsrc^uced by third parties and 
distributed to others by such third parties 

Number of items eviiluated by other agencies/groupi 
and subsequently included in ''apprcived'' lists 

Number of children receiving new/improved services 
via use of selected muterials items or components of 
model 

Number of items for which copjTight has t^en 
obtained and publisher prints and dlsirihutes item 



Stiinulitting Shes 



^mple Indicatofs of Imp^ 

c:hanges in oi^nlzaiion (pen»onne!/respcjnsibilfties of 
new staff) as a result of using model components 

C^ianges in oi^nizatlonal procedures as a result of 
using model components 

De^Tiptive Information for each site ( include 
continuation-lJeAionstRition site) 
« tables lA, IB, IC ID (for continuation) 

• name of CHsntaci person, complete addr^s of site, 
phone numbet^ 

• number of presch«Kil handicapped children (and 
thcHr famili^ ) sen^^d by handicap hy agei 

amoNNi tnui sounvfs ) nf ftintUh^; tttirtthur of 
stuff fiiPii/ lypL* itf stuff) attnaitiHl tn site for 
fMniiailar use uf mtHleti twmher of v/assrtffimst 
mafei aimptmmts utuizeti with/uithfnit 
aiiitfitntfoit; chiM pntgtvss ftatu hasetf oh use of 
sen ices to chiMrtm vomponetU 

• number of second generation siic*s 



fHCiiEP f>titrmch: ^Ivctwf RefM^ 197H, pp. 1.^4 NO. 
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nOURE 2 

fCrmtmuecij 



Shoft-tcrm wofkihop/training; 
pmcticum'intcrmhip expefienc^H 

Working with university training 
programs (in ccxjperation w\th 
university personnel ) 



Tmining 

Sample Ifidi€tto» of ImpaA 

Identification of university tuning pr^rami which 
incorpomte part(s) of model into coui^ewrk 

• number credit houn, course title and number 

• number students ^dng coune 

■ est^lishcd pimcticum'intemship sltei 

Number of handicapped children served by number of 
persons reaching criterion training 

■ Amount and source(s) Ending provided by othei^ to 
.support training eKperlenees 

IdeniiTtc^tion of unlvenities gnmting de^es in early 
childhood bMcd on outr^ch efforts 

ftrticipani satis&ciioni test performanee; pre/p^i 
observation 3f performance; lesson plansi simulations 



Btmc Involvement/Coofdla^on 



Sample ActMtim 

Communicaiioas networks (e.gM refenals) 

Unking sources together 

Le^slation development assistance / 

Early childhood state pians 

Conscirtia 

Advisory board participation 
m 

Folic}' fonnulatlon 
I 
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Smmplm Intf cttoA of ImpaA 

Early Chilcfiiood State Plan (deveiopment. dndi, flnal 
copy^ implementation) 

• a.^sist with state guideline kit early childhood new or 
revising licensure/certWcation standards for early 
childhood positions 

• a.^ist in developing or amending state Iegi«ilation for 
early chllittifMid (written, introduced ^s^d. 
implemented) 

Nc^' pc^Stions/sitmcture for early childhocHi within 

SEA approved and fiscal support c>f early childhood 
prognuns 

• additional or reallocated teacher/aide units 

• ^rt D hinding for early childhood training effortSv 

• IVC^VI H. funding from SEA Of other Amding from other 
agencies in ccKJpemtion with SIBA 

Establish or revise HEA Amding priorities to Umis on early 
childhofKl 

Refernil neiwcjrks/ccjmmunication netwcjrks 
Ne^' cue chapteni 

Mandhosjk of rarly childhood (tc^ics such as screening, 
etc.) published and distrlhuicd by HEA 

New pnigrams stimulated (amcsunt and sources) of 
Ending, number children served (see "Stimulating 
Hiics*) 

Cioordinated plan for HCKRP Consortium to fbcus efforts 
and avoid duplication of cflfcms 
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FIGURE 2 

(Qmtimwd) 



Other §1 




ic Cot^ultmtive AMtemnca 



sample A^ivities 
Suppofi fieniws 
CtJfisuUotion in general 
Outrcfoch OHJii.Htance in grncral 



Sample IndlMOff of Inipact 



Numt^r of prc^ant^ ^tlmutat^d u^lng tith^r models 
(sru "Stimulating Siles") 



RiHatcd projects ftjndtfd rif^iirch) 

New HEA pciHition fcir early childhcKHi 

Increu^d eflraiency in ^rvict^ (new ?icheduk'*«. tnivel 
guideline?!, incTL'^^d number of children .^rved ) 

Miire ehiidren receiving more accurate 
^Teening/diogno^iic prtH'edure«i and Nuh^'quent 
dirt'ci *^mce?i 

Cifeaicr iniefagenty coordinatiiin 
C'hange.H in pupil^^Hiaff raciON 
Riipcmls written and ^nded 
C4ist'hencfitN considenirions/anaHiif?* 
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'hile all outreach projects must ij^cci^' un butfacKJi^jp^^ 
outreach projects have developed wrirtin statements of thlArrjq|^^Mc1ies in 
terms of conceptual bases, assumptions, principles and procedures. This section 
contains four examples of models which meet these criteria. First, Tom Clarlc 
describes the SKI* HI outreach model which is composed of fl%'e major 
components; dissemination and a^nreness, identification of adoption sites, 
tra'inipg, technical assistance, and e\^luation, .The sequeijLce of acti%ities and 
relationships aniong the five components are specifled- Next, Marian and Peter 
Hafnsworih define the outreach model used with ERIN, Six tools are detailed 
including an approach to "adoption ripple effects" which consists of four phases: 
basic, implementation, demonstmtion, and satellite. Then Patricia Hutinger 
wTi^**s about the outreach model rfie uses ^th her mral In&nt project. The 
mu ' i includes basic a^umption Input, outreach processes, and Impact/output. 
A key prmlsion of her model is the assumption that effective outreach act iW ties 
are bas^^d on principles of social psycholog>% learning theory/instfuctional 
strate^esv of^pnizational change and marketing sti^tegles, Ajid finally, Elisabeth 
Schaefer and Bernard Banet pro^de a description of the outreach model for the 
High/Scope project. This model is composed of four phases: information 
dissenni nation, profp^m planning and design, replication training and e\'aluation. 
TOese chapters are representati^ of efforts to achlew the second goal of 
outreach— to de^'elop effiective outreach models. 
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The SKI*HI Oun^mach Model 

, nomas C Clark, Project Dtrector 
Utah State University] Logan, Utah 



iflr hen we started t)ic outreach phase of our pro-am six years ago, we really 
did not know what "outreach" meant, must less what "outreach" did. We had 
neither expertise nor experience in ''dissernination," "replication/' 
"awareness " and all the other outreach words. Since the Office of Special 
Education (OSE) did not provide technical assistance to outreach sites, we 
assumed that they believed in our abilit)' to put together an outreach program 
and make it work, just as we had put together a demonstmtion program and had 
made it work. 

Our service model is a home intervention model for ftmilies of hearing- 
impaired inAnts. We provide direct services throu^ weekly home visits to bath 
urban and rural families. We also have a child identification componetii and a 
supportive service component. We developed our service model over the three 
years we serv'ed as a demonsti^tion program with funding support from OSC 
(then called Bureau of Education for the Handicapped ), We demonstrated our 
progmm's validity^ to the state of Utah and it continues as a state service. We also 
demonstrated the program's educational validity to the national Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) and wer^ approved by JDRP as a national 
model program that works. 

Overview 

This overview descrihes the operating principle, philosophy and basic 
assumptions upon which the SKI 'HI model Is based. The SKI 'HI model Is then 
described in terms ot the fiy^ components of outreach. TTie outreach process is 
described in sequential steps which illustrate how an agency moves through the 
replication process to become an adoption site, 

Renting P^clple 

The opemting principle of OSE outreach, and thus of SKI*HI outreach, is to 
provide quality services to unserved pfeschooUaged children and to improve 
servicei to under^seFVed childfen. Consequently, our outreach efforts each year 
^ have focused on helping ^encies reach handicapped children who are not 
being served We also help agencies tha| are providing minimal services as they 
attempt to Improve the quali^^ and quantl^^ of their services to children and 
families. * fi 
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Basic Philosophy 

The hamc philosophy of HKI'HI outreach in that personnel fmm 
replicution/aUoption ugcncit;?* must receive comprehensive training, assistance 
in organizing and implemeniing a program, necessaty materials, on-site 
technical a^istance. and monitoring in order to adequately adopt a new 
program, 

Basic ^sumptions 

Using the abo\e philosophy as our foundation, we formulated some basic 
assumptions to guide u^ in the development anU operation of the SKI 'HI 
outreach model: 

• Ag9hcie$^pLH>p!e uithin agmcios—are the rohkies thathmfg ahfiui pmv 
pwgntms or cfxmges. Individuals acting independently are not potent change 
agents. Outreach eff(>rtH, ther^ft)re, must be directed at agencies. People 
receiving outreach training should represent an agency that is adopting the 
program. All agency personnel who are involved in the adoption process must 
participate in the training.* 

• Agencies mmt Lommtt resnurws to /migmm £iereir>pmepit ami child- 
family slices. Agencies that commit j^rsonnel and financial resources usually 
develop qualin' prognims. 

• OuimiCh staff mmt mitvh ft>r /xiientiai a(lnl)ti<m agencies ami select 
agetu ies that show the most fmmiise ami need. Mmy agencies are happy to have 
outreach programs help them meet their inser\ ice responsibilities, but few are 
prepared to commit their rescnirceH to implement a new program for prej^hool- 
aged handicapped children; Outreach staffs must conduct a planned and 
j^-stematic search fc)r sites that at^ ready and willing to commit resource^i to 
program development, . 

' • Snne agencies must fM f^e made aware of and then cominced of the 
nee<lf(>r senicesforprescijfHd htmdicaplmi children fnfore they uilinmkeany 
attempts to develop programs. 

• hi onier to prfnide e/aality outreach sen ices, iherv must a clear 
understamiing almut what oattvach staff uill do ami wfHd the adopting 
agency staff tiil I do. In addition, the curriculum and other program components 
that will be replicated must be cleariy specified, 

• Replication persfmnel mmt receitv cofnprehensive trtdning that implants 
the 'spirit''as well as the "hchnolog}*'' of early childhood pn)gr€mts. Outreach 
training must provide both p^dological and practicum experiences. 
Panicipants should be required to demonstrate their ability to use the 
curriculum, ? 

• By the end of training, replication staff should hamt a clear pkm for 
developing and implementing the program at their site. To accomplish this, a 
needs assessment should be conducied, and then a plan for implementing th^ 
model should be formulated, 

• To instire the fidelity of the adoption, outreach staff must make Hie lisits 
and humitor the implementation of tbefmgram. The site staff should evaluate 
chiid progress and should participate in the outreach evaluation plan. 
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• (mtrvach staff must /m)ii(tv mati'tiais that an* unufiw to thmr oatrvach 
tmntet. Such niatcrialH mxxsi by developed and supplied to the replieaticm site by 
the ouireaeh program. 



The SKI *HI Dutreach Model 

llie SKI'HI outreach model haN five main C()mponentS' (I) Dissemination and 
A^iireness; ( 11 ) Identification of Adoption Siien- ( III ) Training; (IV) Teehnical 
Assistance; and (V) Evaluation. These eompcments, along with their 
subcomptments, are outlined in Figure 1 and diseus.%d in the following sections, 

L Dissemiiiatlon and Awareness Materials and Activities 

Project SKI* HI U'ses brochures, newsletters, media, state contacts and 
conferences to prcnide information on our outreach model. 

Awareness bfochufes, Pfoiect SKI* HI outreach has developed an initial 
Phase I awareness brochure and will mon complete a Phase II awareness 
brochure. The Phase I brochure is Irit^xpensive but attractive, and is designed to 
create more interest in our outreach mixJeL The Pha.w II brochure contains a 
comprehensive oversiew^ of the SKI 'HI senile model and describes the 
adoption process. VC'e base also developed a systematie distribution system using 
mailings, state ftieiiltators and eonferenees. 

Newsletter Project SKI'HI pubfishes and distributes a quarterly newsletter 
to a wide audience. This new^sletter promotes awareness of our ser%1ceH and ^ 
activities. 

Use of media. We ha\tf an active public awai%ess program which consists of 
radio spots and announcements, periodic nem^p^er articles, tele\isi<)n news 
items, and talk show appearances. 

Contacts with stote ftcUitatofs. We have Hcni brochures to all state 
facilitators. We also provide ( upon request ) a 1 7 minute xideo iape that ^ves an 
overview of our modeL As a result of these eon tacts, several state facilitator^ have 
helped us schedule and present one-day a^reness conferences in their 
geographical areas. 

State facilitator conferences^ Of\p-hour presentatjfma at state facilitatof 
conference's have not been very productive m fm Recently, however, we have 
developed a selection system to help us participate m slate facilitator awareness 
meetings in more productive ^^ys. 



I|. Identiflration of Adoption Sites 

Pro|eci SKI* HI responds to all agemries and people who indicate they want to 
know more about our program by a letter and" a phone call, and the project 
director also calls agencies serving our taiget population. 

LooUing potential adopters. In addition, we work wkh the state ficiiitaior 
o locate promising agencies. Wien an agency expresses interest in the adoption 
process, we send them an a^Hcatidn for an aw^rene^ confefence and a copy of 
our agency profile; Upon receipt of an agencys application, outreach staflf meet 
to consider the ^ite^s|^tential for implementing our program model. If we agree 
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that a site has |»(kkI potcntiaL wc v^ill conduct a one day, on-nitc. in^dcpth 
awarcncHH confurcncc tor them. 

Selection of adopters— adoption a^ccment. At the concUision of the 
a%%'iirenc8.s conferenetv we question the agency about tlieir desire to adopt the 
SKrHI nH/deL If they want to adtjpt. we ask them to write a letter requesting our 
services and have ihcm complete the fim draft of an adcjption agreement, llie 
adoption agreement is not a lega! document; it is a declanuion of intent. SKI 'HI 
staff consider the agency for adoption and. if the agency is accepted as an 
adoption site, the agreement is executed. 

III. Training 

Basic training for parent advisors is pnnided thrcjugli a three^^eek summer 
j^ssion at Utah State Universit)' or through a scries of on-site workshops. Tlie 
summer session at I tah State l'niversit>' is conducted by SKI 'HI staff; university 
faculty' and personnel from the demonstration site and replication sites and 
cmcrs all components of the SK1*HI model 

In lieu of the three week summer session, on-site basic training ispnovidedtc) 
individual agencies clustered in one geographic area. This allows us to work 
with a cluster of flvv to ten agencies. During^ear One, a series of three three day 
workshops is pro%ided to train parent advisors in replicating the direct ser% ices 
component of our model During Year Two, the agencies have the option of 
adopting the child identification, program management and supportive sei^iee 
components of the model 

AdminJatrative and supervisory training. SKI 'HI also provides training 
tot administrators and supemsors of adoption agencies, llie administrative 
training is conducted either at Utah State University or on-site. Tlie 
adniinistrators are instructed in home inter\'ention teehniques, persimnel 
contracts, budgeting and other aspecis of managing a home intenention 
program. Superv isors are provided v^ith a comprehensive training package for 
training nev. parent advisors. SKPH! sponsors a supervisorv^ v^'orkshop everv^ 
other year in how^ to manage early childhood programs for the hearing impaired. 

Trf^f^ing for supportive personneL SKI* HI arranges workshops, on site 
^ consultants, or other technical assistance ft)r audiologlsts. 

s>c ologists, child development personnel and other pn)fessionals replicating 

jrent-infant pn)grams. 

Preservice timining* SKI'H! outreach is housed in the Department of 
( immunlcatlve Disorders at I Uah State I ^niverslt)^ and our ouireach program Is 
used to help train students to become specialists In communicative disorders. 

f' orvice training, llie SKI* HI pro|eci provides inservice training to the 
Viu iemonstration model and adoption sites upon request and the agencies 
usii .y pay the expenses for this training. 

SKI 'HI Network wo^hop. We keep in close and friendly contact with a 
group of agencies that we call the "SKlMfl Nemork" Tiiese agencies du nof get 
direct outreach services, hut they do attend a nation?U meeting each year thai we 
hav^ of^ni^ed a«)und topics of interest to all agencies concerning home 
intervention ft)r hearing impaired mfants and ftimilies. 
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IV, Techniral Assistance 

Prc)|t^ct SKI*HI prcnidcs technical aH^^istancc in three major areas of prcjgram 
implementation: "next steps" alter training, on site visits, and precision csf 
program m^ttTiuIs. 

Designing ste^ for implenientation after timining. Following the three- 
week hasie ttiiining, or between on site training sessions, SKJ'HI provides the 
adoption site with a 'next steps" pniecHS which the site follows in organising 
and implementing the model 

Planning and cafiying out technical assistance and making on-site 
visits. SKrHI staff travel to each adoption site and work with all ad(jption site 
personnel in assessing the eurremt siatus of the program, de'sired status, and 
leehnieal assistance needs associated with these plans, A comprehensive 
planning and implement at it m dtKument is developed, 

Peveloping and distributing program materials, SKI 'HI provides each 
site with the specialized materials aHS(K:iatcd with the SKI* HI curriculum, llie^ 
materials are provided without charge, TTiese materials undergo continuous 
review, revision and updating. 

V« Evaluation 

The SKrHI approach to evaluation eoneent rates on both process and impact 
data. 

Evaluating the outreach process. Process data are collected at each site on 
an cmgoing basis. These data are presented in an annual report which is 
subnuited to appropriate agencies (for example. OSE, NDN), 

Evaluating child and parent progre^« Each iidopcion site must u.se the 
SKI'HI-appro\'ed assessment instniments and participate in the SKI 'HI 
e\nIuation prcKcss. Both pre and post child and parent data are collected. Hach 
adoption .site mast submit both pre and post data to the SKI* HI national data 
bank at the l^ni%'ersir>' of Virginia Evaluation and Re«Hfarch Center, Each adoption 
site receives an annual report which contains individual child and parent 
progress data. TTie report also contains information on the average progr^'ss for 
children and parents in a particular program along with th«' national a\'enige 
progress. The programs can then compare their progress to the naticinal average. 

The Adoptloii Process 

Another way of understanding the SKrHI outt^^ach model is to follow an agency 
through the adoption process, from awareness to inslituiionalization. Figure 2 
illu.stratcs the process that an agency goes through to become a replication site. 
In the following discussion, we briefly outline each step in the adoption process 
illustrated in Figure 2, 

Prtmafy Awareness 
L We send materials to interested sites on request. 
2. We ask each state fitcilitaior to distribute outreach awareness materials to 
interested parties, 

J, We contact potential agencies by telephone and also send them awareness 
materials. 
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4. We work t:Io?*ely with staw fticiliiatorH. attend «atc facilitator 
awareneHfi conftfrcfnces if the appropriate tai^et agencies arc alw) attending. 

SBiectiOft of Adoption CaftditUites 

5. Agency Q renpond-s tc? our awarenesH eflfon?* by requesting fiirthcr 
information. 

6. Our project director contactH the agency and talk** with the administrator. 

7. If the agency show,^ interest and demonst rates potential for replication, a 
proflle form is sent to the agency This form elicits fijrther iiiformation on the 
agc'ntys needs and potential for replication. 

8. Agency Q completes the form. It is determined that they have good 
potential for program development. 

Secoftdaty Awareness 

9. Project 3K1'HI staff travel to Agency Q and conduct a oiie day 
dissemination/awareness conference. 

Selection and Adoption Preparation 

10. We determine that Agency Q has gtK)d potential 
1 L Agenc)' Q wTiies a letter to request our semce. 

12. Agenc}' Q and Project SKI 'HI sign an adoption agreement. 

1 3* Project SKI ' HI assists Agency Q in preparing for training and recruitment 

of personnel as appropriate. 

Training 

14. A three-week training session OR Two on site tniining sessions 
is held at Project SKI* HI in Ix)gan, ( three day workshops ) cm the 

Utah. All components of the direct services to families 

SKI' HI model are adopted by site. component are held in the fail. 

Adoption InstaUment a fid Imptementation 

"Next steps** process after OR After the first two three day 
training is presented. workshops, an on-site \1sit is made 

16, On-site technical assistance to monitor the adoption. 

visit occurs, A third workshop on the direct 

a. Planning ft)r implementation ser%ices to ftmiilies component is 
is completed, held. 

b. Needs assessment is 
conducted. 

17, Technical assistance 
agreement is developed. 

18, Deliver* of ftjrther training 
and technical assistance occurs. 

Monitoring Adoption impact 

19, Evaluate fldelit>' c)fad{)ption and child progrcm 

imMutionaii^tition 

20, At the end of Year One these OR At the end of ^ ear One ihe agency 
progfams should have an should have implemented the 
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indepcfndenily fijnctioning home 
intef%'rntion pn^am for hearing- 
impaired children and their 
familieH. The agenc>' b^comeH a 
member of the SKI 'HI Nemork 
and participates in Network 
acti\itieH. 

21. Adopti(m Hites that wish to 
become demonst ration nites will 
be e\iiluated and, if they have a 
ralid replication, the program will 
he validated as a SKrHI 
IX;monstration Site. 

22, Personnel frijm validated 
demon?itration sites can be 
trained to become SKI' HI 
trainers. 



direct services to families 
comfX)nent and thus have an 
operating home \isit program. If 
the>' have the need and potential 
they can request outreach 
services to implement the child 
identification and supportive 
services components during Year 
Two. At she end of ^'ear Two, then, 
the agency should have a 
complete hcmie intervention 
program 
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Emrly MmcogniHon 
In^nvenHon Neiwork 
(ERIN): 

An Outreach Model 



Marian L Hainsivorth, Project Director 

Peter K Hainsworth, Ei>aluation/Dissefnination 

Specialist, Project ERIN, Deciham, Massachusetts 



M his paper present.^ .six important tools that we feel are important in outrtach 
and then Hhows how we use them to help adoption sites implement the ERIN 
mt)de_L This is prefaced by a brief description of our modeL ERIN i?i a 
competency- based training program for teachers, coordinators and parents in 
the modification of environment and materials and in adult intervention to a^Lst 
young children with special needs in regular and special education settings, Ttie 
ERIN system is designed for children ages two through ^ven and their parents, 
both in special preschool classrcKim/home programs serving children with 
moderate to severe special needs, and in regular early childhoc^ (nurser>% Head 
Start, day care) and primary (K-I) programs serving mainstreamed mild to 
moderate special needs children who are integrated with their peers, 

ERIN staflf have been working for several years to develop an outreach model 
that can be applied to a wide range of handicapped children and that can be used 
independently by school systems or agencies in any location with sufficient 
fidelity and effect that the implementation can be tracked and child ^owth 
documented. From this experience, we have identified six tools that must be 
assembled in order to meet the above goal- 
ie A general theor>^ to guide development of all evaluation, curriculum 
materials, t mining and communication, 

2, Specification of program implementation levels and small, easily 
accomplished steps (mcxlules) to attain each leveL 

3, Flexible but clear cut criteria and steps to facilitate a good working 
relationship between developer and adopter 

4, Specific t mining procedures and materials keyed to the modules/ elements 
of the program, which allow maximum self-training and selfmonitoring by the 
teachera and adopting agency. 

5, Pmcedures to facilitate an adoption "ripple" ettect in a geographic area. 

6, Methods of formative and summative evaluation that can be employed 
easily and simply by adoption agencies. / 
Each of these six tools Is discussed in the following pages to illustrate hQW ERIN 
ha5» and still is attempting to assemble these tools to do outreach successftjily. 




1. A Theoretically Based Model 

To undcrstund children and their learning envinmment in order to elieet u 
better mateh. we use the tbilowing theorv : 
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This caxonomy provides the basic unity far HRIN. No evaluation, curriculum, 
training, or program material is developed that is not ccmsistent w ith the theoi^^ 
(and hence all other materials). ITie basic theory has existed ftir more than a 
decade* but is continually being expanded and refined 

2. Specification of Key Elements (Modules) 
in Arogfam Implementation 

ERIN'S step by step unit approach provides a systematic, non -threatening fcirmai 
for learning. For each weekly unit, a teacher selects and implements 
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mcxliflcaticmH to the existing clasHronm program ba^cU on ERIN'S keys to 
clasHmom obHeniition. Each sequuncu of weekly units fits into the progression 
of modules during the schcxjl >van but the order of units can be ehanged to meet 
each system's needs. 

Each mixlule has complete, self-paced activities and resultant competencies. 
Outreach sites rep(>rt their rate of completion to ERIN staff by filling out the 
iStodule Feedback Sheet. Modules are organized to reflect increasingiy complex 
Program Implementation Levels. Each Program Implementation U^vel is not 
only complete in it*^-If, but is also a step tcm^ard a higher level of implementation. 
The notion of Program Implementation U^vels has three advantages: 

• It makes the ERJN program applicable to both mainstream and specialised 
setting-S wtiieh serse children with a range of handicapping conditions. 

• It gives teachers manageable: program chunks to learn and internalize 
within a six- or tweUe month time span. 

• It gives sites wa^'s to grow^ in using the program. 

ERIN is prepared to work with a total school system program— firom 
main.stream pre-school and prima^' classes to centcr based special education 
setting with intensive parent programs. ERIN can be undertaken byaschcjol for 
a half year or ftill year, and then extended for successive increments. However, 
the system requires implementing all key elements/components of the ERIN 
program found in the Program Implementation Le^el— only the degree of 
complexity* varies. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relationship of the theor)' and resources to module 
development, using the language Module as an illustration. TTie Unguage 
Module is refined into a series of skill units ( for example, formulating language 
ideas). Each skill is defined and screening and infcjrmal classrcK)m observation 
summarized for the teacher. Teaching ideas (strategies and materials) for 
working with children in the skill area are alscj presented. These strategies and 
materials are elaborated in each weekly unit .so that the teacher may zero in on a 
particular need each w eek. These suggestions assume increasingly greater detail 
as a teacher moves through the program, or as the degree of child handicap 
dictates. 

All of our ideas are illustrated in slide tapes or filmstrips or demonstrated 
through model materials^ and descriptions of how to make .such materials or 
adapt common activities are provided in the print materials. Ill is concrete 
specification of our model enables teachers to use our ideas immediately, 

3, Clearcut Criteria for Adoption 

Before any .schcH)! or agency decides to adopt the ERIN outreach model, we 
make sure that key ccKjrdinating personnel and teachers know exactly what will 
be required and agree to participate and supjKjrt the growth of ERIN. 

l^c Ap^ement Letter 

When a .school or agency, with the support of its personnel, decides to adopt 
BRIN, an- agreement form mu.st be compieled and signed by the appropriate 
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official Thv a^ecmtnt letter outlines the eollahoration bemeen the school and 
ERIN and covlts the follcming urease 

• (^o8i sharing and determination of FRIN materialH to be uHed. 

• V^Tien where KRIN training HcsMon.s svill oeeur and how tniining .support 
will he ()rgani^.cd, 

• ^liat f()lIow up support as^iesHments arc tcj be prosided. 

• Vt hat responsibilities FRIN staff and the local iL-aehers and coordinators 
will have. 

As our model has become more s^idtfly disseminated, we ha\e found it 
nccc?%s*ir>' to rely less (jn direct contact with each teacher und to emphasize RkuI 
coordinator support. Itie support and training we proxide for the local 
C(M)rdinator and key teachers, plus the eareftjlly programmed, step by-step 
curriculum and training materials, allow the local C(K)rdinaior to adequately 
support local teachers. 

Checklist of Steps in Adopting ERIN 

As we noted earlier we believe flexibie but clear-cut steps are needed to 
establish a productive working relationship be ween the developer and adopter- 
The following checklist outlines the specific steps we have identified to help a 
site a^i^^ our program: 

• He h(H)l /agency- attends an HHIN awareness/ training conference and /or 
re\iews KRIN informarion. 

• A coc. dinato signaled by the local agencies to oi^ani^e and support 

the local ERIN pro^^... * 

• A select group of mainstream and /or special education teachers re^ie^'s 
the Curriculum Sampler and agrees to implement KRIN. 

• SchcK)l/agency offlcial signs the agreement letter and pledges agency 
support. 

• Local c(K)rdinator and key teacher(^) attend the leadership training 
institute at FRIN Hcjuse in Mas^chusetts ( three to five das-s ), or we provide local 
training if there is a lai^e regional grtnip. 

• The local coordinator conducts a tvs'o-day workshop for participating 
teachers to start the year off, 

• Each teacher uses an FRIN notebook of weekly units to make modifications 
in either the regular or special cla?isr(Hmi to assist the handicapped child, and 
sends in a monthly Feedback Sheet to ERIN, checking off that month's 
accomplishments, 

• The local ccM>rdinator re\1ews ERIN training materials with participants 
before each set of units is undertaken and provides additional support for 
teachers through regular classroom consultations. 

• When initial units are completed, ERIN staff visit the local site to provide 
fcedback and training ftjrl thir next ^ries of unit _ 

• Simple ERIN checklists and/or tests are aclministered to ta^et children 
before and afi^er the program to measure their ^owth and the impact of thtf ^ 
ERIN program, \ 

• The local coordinator, ambled by ERIN staff, prepares a year-end summary 
reptjrt. 
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4. SpecUlc Tmlning PrOQedui'^s 
and Materials 



As noted earlier, a leadership jfaining instiiuf^' ^'^r locarSoordinator*^ and key 
teachers is conducted at ERIN HO^^i: in Massa^^'^^^tts or ^gion.Oly. Hib three 
to flve-day workshop is designed for t^^* scht?^' age^^y*personnel ^iit) ^111 
coordinate the ERIN program locally and wll provide training and 
supervision for teachers. By the t'Od of i^e instJ'^*^. the core leadership Htaff will 
have an overview^ of the whole EP^^ ^'^^tem aH^ have the materials and skills 
needed to conduct initial on'^^*^^ ^tuining their teachers. Ttie major 
f^ponsibility^ for on-site leachef trainit^g ^^J^nlsion belongs to the kjcal 
coordinator, wlio is trained by to cop^y^f a t^Q. to four-day workshop for 
program teachers that co\ers th^" flrst pi^nths of the classroom program. 
TTie loca! coordinator also consuJ^^^ ^'^^ h teach^'^^ ^n a regular basis and pru\1des 
in-classroom support for participajting teuchef^^ 

The basic ^ttern of on-site wl^^K ^nd sup^^^^ion can be reMsed to include 
more direct involvement of ERjN staff, ^ theK^^^ l^'gc numbers of teachen* 
involved or if severely handicapped chil^^ b^ing sensed. The extra costs of 
this training can be covered by the ^ch^\/^g^t^^y with othpr state and local 
assistance^ 

Since the primar>* responsibilit)' for trgji^jj^g in tj^^ ERIN program is now the 
local coordinator's rather than BWN's, jj^^ qM^-*^' of our suppon materials is 
critical to program success. Trailing a^^*^ Pramote self-sufflciency^while 
retaining the integrit)* of the model, Thertf^^^^^^N in designing the support 
structure, we esrahlished the following crittfr*^' 

• Training aids must be i^scitik' enou^^ provide for self study by 
individual teachers or to be uhc^ P^ri of i^'^^^Uy led group training- 

• Training aids must be consistent at^^ key^'^ the implementation steps of 
the ERIN program, 

• Training aids must be appeif^fff{i^^{Trip\^^ ^Uractive, portable. 

• Training aids must be reiet'f^nt at\a inclt^^^ immediately implementable 
suggestions. 

Three types of ERIN materials nieet ij,^, abo^^ ^>iieria and complement each 
other for training and classroorn **Ppll^ation^ 

Print self^Mdy modules. E^^'h approa^'^ or strateg)' is presented in 
manageable steps and is buttre^-^^^ simpl*'' ^'^ggestions with cartoon-type 
illustrations. Simple pfogram ^w^^entati^'^ *ind reporting to ERIN is 
accomplished throu^ the corre^^t^tl ^lociult' ^^^dback Sheets, 

Audio^visu^ training materf^l^^ Slide itf^^^ transparency masters, and 
illustrative charts parallel the pfint maiefigj can be used to introduce or 
revirw the modules. Teachers ar^ ^ble to see tH^ P^'ogram being implemented in 
the classrooms of other ERIN teachers, 

Dtmoniitfmtlon tmtnlng Qi^teite^, Att^^-^^'c classroom materials which 
illustrate each teaching techriiflue any st^f^S^' are designed as models for 
teachers to copy or modify. Coordinator^ y^y^ the opportunity to begin to make 
a sample set of materials for lociJ use t\^j|g gj th^ leadci^hip trtining institute. 
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Supp<)^^c illusiraUonH and niasicrs arc pnnidcd to help tuachern product; their 
cmTi matcnals. 

Figiirt: i pnnidcs a list o! ruprcNcntativc HRIN training aidn 



5, Adoption "Ripple" Effect 

Uw ERIN approach involves sckcung ?.trong outreach site?, that have the 
potential kn mo\ing imo extended outreach (Satellite Site Phase ) within their 
geogrphical region. WhWc not ever) hite will be able to become a center around 
whicrFf)tber new HRIN sites can group or coalesce, experience with our 
demonstration centers indicates that many ^an and will, llie KRIN outreach 
approach is thus geared toward moving t^ut reach sites through the following 
phases: 

• IkiSiC PkHtsv fur Sitv-^h small number of teachers are participating in the 
Ba5*ic Phase ( 16 20 units), along with a ltK:al c(K)rdinator who, with support 
fn)m KRIN field stafT^ is providing on site workshops kn local teachers. 

• impUwtftttatUm Pfxise for Site— An increasing number of teachers are 
pafticipatinginOuireach^with scmie in the Implementation Phase(aftjrther 16^ 
20 units). The local c(K)rdinator is organizing the whole program, including 
monitoring, with only j^ripheral support from ERIN staff 

• Di/monsiriiiinn Phase for A//e— A core of teachers has completed the 
Implimentatfon Phase competently, Oiey can demonstrate the pnigram to 
\1sitors. The local ccKjrdinator trains new staff and disseminates the program in 
that geographic area. 

• S£4idiiie ^/e— Site is designated as an official Satellite Site by KRIN v\1th 
designated Turnkey Trainer(s), Teachers are involved in all phases, but sonle at 
the Demonstration Phase are able to demon.^trate the pfogram. nie% local 
coordinator or key teachers sene as official Turnkey 1 rainers. 

To be considered an *'offlcia!" ERIN outreach project, a site must hdsv 
completed the basic steps described earlier in the discussion of the site adoption 
process. During the first year of operation, e^ch outreach site is expected to 
complete the Basic Phase of program development and to begin local 
disseminaiion/demonstiiition by introducing other nearby programs to the 
ERIN modeL 

In the second year of operation, each outreach program is expected to reach 
the Implementation Phase and begin extensfon within its own site by adding 
" new classuM)ms or teachers at ihe,i*ame level, as well as allowing stafTfrom new 
sites to be trained alongside their new stafT 

In the third year of operation, each outreach site is expected to: 

• Ccmtinue extension acthities in their own agency ( pyrhaps taking on a new 
grade or age level ), ^ ^ 

• Become a partner with the "ripple" sites (begun the year before) by 
helping them enter the Implementation/Demonstration Phases (perhaps by 
participating in ERIN meetings conducted entirely by kxral personnel). 

• Add staff fmni still other new sites and train them along with the staff from 
their own "ripple" outreach sites. 
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, Finally* .selected sites will reach the &tellite Site Phase and becojne 
independent ERIN ti^^e^, with qnly quality control checks' from ERIN staff. 
) V^lle these timelines and neaf^ometric ratios Uo not hold as fully nor in thb 
same wuy in each out^'ach site, panning for m much of this "ripple" effect al 
po&sible is impoi^nt in ERIN*s work with each outreach site. Figure 3 illustrates 
the ope^tional sequence of the ERIN modeL ' ■ * ' 

6, Slinple Evalimtiofi Methods for 
^ A^^lonSiies 

^hUd Assaasments^ ^ ) 

In the ERIN apprpach, evaluitiqn tools must be able to be used far both program 
development (formative) arid program Jnipact (sutiimatlve) ewluatlons. 
Further, they must be able to be administered simply, "Oitaig limitd'd personnel 
and resources, Th^ollowing instruments are used for these purposes: 
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Foroiatlve ^^uatlon* Hie three instruments described above are used to 
help determine children's learning needs and ^ecific sldlhsequences fpr the 
Individualized Education Pitigram and the Teaching Prc^ram. 3n mainstream 
classrooms, this process is often accomplished in the context of large^ and small- 
group activities^ In special cla^rooms, however, individualized teaching 
sequences are Ufsed to supplement group teachihg stmtegies. 

Sununatlve evaluation* EKIN staflp recommend that sites employ an 
expectancy-re^essian formula to compare a child's development as measurcd 
by the Preschool Screening Sj^iem at the end of the pm^am with his or her 
expected level of development. Th^^ eflfectivene&s of a program for a group of 
children can be assessed using this procedure, (This was the method used by 
in its application for national v^UUation by the Joint Dissemination Review 
ftneJ. ) TTiis procedure has been sim^lifled for use by school systems, and all 
sites are required to cariy it out with the Preschool Screening S^tem at least, 
adding Observation and Detailed Inventory of Learned Skills information when 
appropriate. 
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40 ■ 
Program Aaaessmente 

Now that ERIN is being disseminated broadly, which mmnl more sites and more 
people, the monitoring of the implementation process han been streamlined. For 
^eiimple: % ' 

•^Ttie checkliit of adoption steps is used by local staff and ERIN prior to the 
beginning of the program to make sure that the adoption/impiementaiion 
process is planned appropriately. 

• Monthly Module Fertback Sheetn are senrto ERIN by teachers to document 
their efforts. This feedback helps ERIN staff and the adoption site staff monitor 
how the program is being implemented and what new competencies the 
teacher is demonstrating. 

• Simple logs of ^rvice to children and families, local training meeting* and 
demonstration/^ssemination efforts are completed by the local coordinator as 
part of the record-keeping ^tem, and are submitted to ERIN in order to record 
the achievements of the adoption site. 

On ,ihe basis of information from the checklist and logs* certificates of 
completion are given to sites by outreach staff and on the basis of irtformation 
from the Module Feedback Sheets, certiflcates of competencies attained are 
given ^o teachers. 

Summary 

We have attempted to show that outreach to adoption sites across the count r)^ 
require a model based in dieory and specified in a step-by step fashion that can 
be easily implemented by teachers, following specific training which is keyed to 
the curriculum content Further, a delivery ^tem must be established that 
assists "the adoption agency through the steps in the adoption and 
implementation process so that the effect on the school and the handicapped 
children can be assessed and the model continued and extended within the 
school and ^rhaps neatly to other schools, 

/ . 
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FIGURE 1 

Relationship of Theofy and Resources to Module Development; Outline of a Sample Moflule 
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ApUs of ERIN Training Aids 
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IGURE 3 

[dealiEed" Outreach and Extended Outreach 
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Basic AssumpHans 

Patricia L Hutingei% Project Director 
Outreach: Macomb (h3 Regional Project 
Macomb, Illinois 



wL^iir (jutrcadi model— ihu Macomb ()-3 Rcgi()nal Project, a rural child/purcnt 
Hcnicc— operates on a set of baKic asHumpiionH and principles that provide a 
framework for determining project activitieH, fijiure goals and needs. The 
uHHumplionH behind our outreach goals and objectiwH are theoretically 
consistent with the assumptions underlying our service deliven* model. 
Outreach assumptions not only underlie all decisions rtrlated to project 
operations, but also are interrelated with one another. Figure I illusinites these 
relationships, ^ 

Since outreach requires us to share expertise widel)^ and to 
demonstrate/disseminate the niodel broadly, we must useour re,sources wisely 
in order to get the most return for our investment. Tlie project assumptions 
provide a set of criteria to help staff determine priorities and make decisions 
about reasonable allocations of resources. Decisions regarding new activities 
and/or new materials development are made only if they clearly meet project 
objectives and demonstrate that they fall within the framework of the underl)ing 
assumptions. 

i 

Major Outreach Goals 

We are committed to increasing qualit)^ ser\ices to handicapped' children 
through %iirious ccKjperative ventures. The major goals of our outreach project 
are as ft>llows: 

1 , To increase high quality specialized services in rural areas to handicapped 
and high risk children from birth to six years of age, and to their parents, 

2, lb develop an effective outreach model fc)r rural communities using 
selected model components or the complete modeL 

We hav^e formulated a series of object ims related to . the major cjutreoch 
activities: awareness activities; stimulation of adoption/replication sites; training 
of others; consultation; national, regional and state involvement/coordination; 
and product dev^*lopment, We ha\^ also specified pnKmses and procedures to 
be followed in meeting each of these objectives. 
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OperatlotuU Assumptions 

Our outreach project operateH on six basic asHumptions. The/if^iasswnpUon 
U ibm^ since model has been dmnotmtrated to be effect^e in mmt 
areas, major Mrget groups sboiM also be rural Service provision to mral 
areas is different than senice provision to urban areas. The unique rural focus is a 
major strength of our outreach modcL We use the following principles to guide 
us in our work with rural sites: 

1, We establish credibilit)^ vviih rural ta^ets. The product (model) is 
worthwhile and has credibility because of: a ) the length of time we have been in 
operation ( six yea^ ); b ) the evidence we have of the effectiv eness of €)ur model 
(Joint bissemination Review Panel approval, data base, parent report); c) the 
materials we have produced for use by site,^; d) the consistent theoretical base 
we have developed for our model; e) the feet that our demonstration site is 
located in a rural area, 

^ 2. We establish a trusting relationship with rural ta^et pemsnnel by making 

sincere efforts to meet their needs and by making them feel very welcome when 
ihey visit our site. A warm, informal atmosphere and relationship should be 
^ established and maintained 

3, Since resources are scant in mi^l communities, we make the most of the 
resources available. For eKampie, at our own site, there is not enough money to 
hire a ftjil time physical therapist (and we would have a hard time gettihg one to 
stay in Macomb ), so we use therapists on a consulting basis as we need them to 

^ \ help us do training. We use those therapists who have worked with us in the past 
ft* and who know our model, Non-differentiated outreach staffing can also help 

7 rural projects stretch their resources, 

4, Rural programs need help upgrading their programs and we provide a 
broad range of services and materials. But we ti^^ not to make c?ur materials or 
slide tapes too "slick,** Rural clients hav« an appreciation for materials that are 
produced economically by outreach project staff, 

Jbe second basic assumption is that coo^ration, coordination, and 
Open communimtion are e^ential domponmts of successful otdreacb 
^ programs* Cooperation, coordination and open communication among 
' project staff; continuation site stafR replication site staff target personnel, early 

childhood professionals, State Education Agencies, and other outreach projects 
are crucial to program- success. We recommend the following strategies: 
f ' 1. It is essential to establish multiple linkages based on ftinctional 

^ collaboration. For example, the cooperanon we have ft)stered and maintained 

among the Illinois Fii^t Chance Consortium, the HCHEP Rural Consortium, and 
f ' INTER-Act has enabled us to increase our project's effectiveness in 

aecompHshin^ the stated goals and objectives, 
' 2, It is essential that communication be open, with eas>' access to outreach 

project staff, Qjmmqnication is multi-directionaL Informal communication 
channels should be established so that when problems arise they are dealt with 
quickly, 

3, It is essential to emphasize that cooperation and ccxjrdination mean that 
the outreach project sometimes maintains a support role in activities to help 
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(see KnowltfH, 1978), Hir txampiL, _ . trsscntiul to have a 

3. Pnnc.pkh „f nr»|cct activities (sec Crott, 1979; Kncmlc, 

HrH, l.uhin, 1979). i„ini.:triitive c«intacts with otluT 

admlnl.trut„rs ^*^^J^;*i„,ren and fUmllic^Hcr change tc, cccur, 

s<,mc(,nc .n a change, the ii.rpc,He and striicturc (of 

. in order to '^'^^ "^f^^j Mature of power must be clearly 
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understood. For e^U.^^-^->^^_^^^^ to cUtr.^ reHponslblllties. 
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J, m; >.nde„a.e ny hn,ad..,..u 

■iwareness actUities as resources permit. , makers efft)rts 

" . ..nee print is a powcrft.l medium for f^^^'^^^a.m 
should be made by staff to "break into prmt m profcs.Monal ,c 
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chapters in books about ruml semces. Clopies of these iirtieies can be sent to 
congressmen, legislaiore. and other decision makers, 

• Recognition of individual differences among consimicrs can be maintained 
through a variety of procedures, including individuali/cd reHponses to written 
and/or phcme requests, Clareful records of products distrihutcd should be kept 
and folk) wed up as ftirther efforts at e\iiluating products and determining 
posHiblu target audiences. 

Our sixth assumpHon is mat the administration of a stwcess/ul 
outreach project as an innovative organixation is based on the use of a 
set of principles dmit^ed from administmiion/managemeftt theory* ( see 
Blake. 1979). Home examples of these pnneiples are: 

L Management of the outreach slM and target site staff' should he 
aeeonipiished by iising a team approaeh. Staffs in this type of s^^item are 
committed to accomplishing program goals and (jbjectives; interdependence is 
achieved through a "common stake" in the organizational puipose, 

2. Project management should be goaNoriented, seeking to gain results of 
high quantity and qualit>' through staifpartielpation. involvement, commitment, 
and problem soUlng. In this ^ny staff' can eoniribiite cooperatively to the 
dcselopmeni of project-related ideas and activities. 

3. 'Hie st^iff structure should be flexible. There sIkhjIU be an eass shifting of 
stiUf respcmsibilities. a readiness to change, to depart from trudition. Stiiff should 
he able to take advantage of spontaneous opportimities^ 

4. Staff' roles should he broadly deflned, Undifterentialed staffing means, for 
example, that a project e\iiluator can also provide tniining for individuals on 
aspec ts of ch i Id d e ve k )pm en t . 

5. Personal grcmth should be emphasi/ed among the outreach staff', the 
continuation site staffs and the target site staJT. Hurther training must be supplied 
and encouraged. For example, as tai^et site staft'heeome competent, they shoiild 
be involved in training activities. Hluff should be encouraged to contribiite 
eooperalively to the process of developing project ideas and activities. Broad 
training for staff members is essential and new staff must ha\e opportunities to 
develop unique skills and interests. 

6. .SliijTtiirnover should he expected. Since training is both lime-eonsuming 
and expensive, stiiff* members who move to other locations should be 
encouraged to ser%e as disseminaiion/replieation consultants. 



Summaiy 

In summai^', the basic assumptions and principles we employ in our runil project 
provide a general framework for determining specific activities and procedures 
we will undertake to ftirther the goals and objectives of outreach, including the 
dis.semi nation and replication/ adopt ion activities. We can Justify our decisions 
to pursue .selected activities and to devek)p .specific training techniques and 
materials through applicaticm of these internally consistent basic openiting 
a.^sumpiions. We use the same ft-amework to establish priorities and to make 
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dcciMon?* about all our activities.^ /Mthough they may m!vm it) btf general in 
nature, the pro|eel'?i assumplu)ns^^!md prineiples, whieh Niern frcim a baHic 
philoficiphy, provide a firm tbundn&m for cuir ouireaeh modeL 
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The Migh/Scop e^u fi ^0ch Modct 

Elisabeth Schaefer and B&mc^rct B^^^et 
Outreach Coordinators 

High/Scope Educational R^^^arch ^^undation^ 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 



.^^igli /Scope ouifcach help?* prew:h«K>i Pf cjgrafTl^ ^^foiighc^ut che Uniicd Hcucch 
1184* ihe High/Scope Cogniliseiy t)ri^ni^^j pf*^>k:h<K3l Curricufijni. Thc; 
High/Scope curriculum modifl has t^*^n *^^ oUin^ f^'^i^u 1962 and is a framework 
within which adulis plan dcvelopffl^n tally iippi^JPnaic learning activiiies fnr 
prcschcKjI-agc youngsters. Our goal ^^\p tca^'-^^ us^?^ the developmental 
Stat us of children and to use thisinftirmatitjj^ j^^lp children crt^areappnjpriate 
learning experiences. ^ / 

Programs implementing the High/Hco^, ouif^'^^*^ niodej M^fsv nioderutely 
and mildly handicapp<'d children eitli^,^ *^ainstruan?lng'' LiassrcKim 
environments or in self-ecmiaine^ ^^*r\ing ^^tly handicapped 

children. Audio-visual and print ma'^'ri*^^^ tor tea^^"^*"^ pres^'nt the High/Heope 
"open framework** approach with cr^^^wgh voncrc^^^^ss scylhat the geniiiniJ goals 
and methods of the approach are cl^^^r, W^* ^ijU ht)^^vcr, pro%idu ^ Hpeciflc 
sequence of pre-planned lessons, cia^roorfi c;f ^^ui^ingmaterialji co he used 
by children. I-acking kits, scriptH. anJ ^P^^iflc pre^^^lMions, our model inquires 
diflfering amounts and t>pes of trainin|i and !^hnieal assistance in the 
replication pn)cess than models th^( moriy^'^terials based, We use the 
phases of outreach as described by Swan' ^^^p^^^^ our outreach process. 

/ 

Phase If Information plsse^i^^tton 

TTie first stage in the disseminati(?n pr?^^\*sH i*^^uild a\\iirene-s.s about ciur 
eurriculym and the outreach serMc*^** v^'*^' Wer. to, create interest in our 

ser\ices at potential replication ^itcj^'ny ^*^ing m'^^ ^*^d telephone contaictsand 
awareness conferences. We atsf? ^'r*^'^'Uragc to our demon.siration 

classrcMin>4n Vpsilanti/Michigaa v 

Mail and^one contocts. The High/,s^,j,p^, f^'^^ndatinn, through contract 
and grant activities in its ^iirious dt'P*irtment8, cJi**^^^butes genera^ information 
materials as well as specific outreac;^ P^'^ucts ic^ *^H*r ^(),()()0 indi\'iduais each 



'S^an, ^ An^»uifcai;h fVruccH^miidcL TAf^^^-^^^*7 siutiin^/^ «:hapvMlill^ I'ni^VrMd)' ijf Ncirth 
Ckiroliny. Tuehnical A.?iM?*ianc^^ Mil UpulopfTi^nt H)?*i^,j^ 
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N-ear Wr has'i^ identified 2,(HK) indlviduut^ on this lint m having a speciflc 
profcsHional intercHt in our outreach projcfct, lliuHc contactH havif;btftfn acquired 
thnuigh prcvi()us diHScmination .cftx)rtH and arc continually cnpandcd as we 
work with cxiswng replication sites. A regular newsletter describing the 
outreach prograni in publfshed three timeH each >ear and distributed to the 
2.()0() persons identifled as being Interesteci in outreach, as well as to all past and 
present participantH in our outreach activities. 

V£1ien we receive requestH ftjr additional inftjrmation on outreach activitieH, 
we distribute general dissemination niaterfais, including a brief description of 
our theoretical framework, a media catalog, a publications list, descriptions of 
assessment and evaluation instruments, and data supporting the effectiveness of 
our rhodel, as \iilidated by the Joint Dissemination Review Binel of the U. S, 
Department of Education. Hresious experience has indicated that prompt 
responses to specific requests \m information yield a greater number of 
potential adoption sites, Additicmal phone contacts and mail correspondence 
can establish whether there is mutual interest and a shared philoscjphy. 

Awareness confcranccs. If the initial mail and telephone contacts indicate a 
site is interested in learning more abtuit our program, we can arrange either a 
one day ' av^areness" conlerence or a two day, onsite needs aHsessment 
consulting \1sil. We have found that the nne day "awareness" conterences are 
more likely to be produciive if: 

1 ) The conftfrence is a state or regional meeting includes participants 
interested in mainstreamed preschool programs tor theH^mdicapped, 

2 ) Hie conftfrence presentation in scheduled for at legist 30 pecjple ftjr a 
minimum of 90 minutes, 

3) The conference organizers are billing to provide a complete list of 
participants and their mailing addresses. 

4 ) The audience contains individuals receptive to developmentally c^iented 
preschcK)! programs, as oppcjsed to highly didactic or prescriptive ones. 

At each awareness ^^ssicsn, a High/Scope outreach eonsultant re\1ews the 
theowftical and empirical basis fc>r the curriculum model, describes the 
curriculum framework, and reviews the processes by which interested persons 
can obtain infc)rmation re^rding available outreach ?Hfr%ices, Specific CQpcerns 
relevant to a conference's ftxrus are also included jn the presentation. 

Phase lis Progimm Planning and Design 

Jf a program has Indicated stmng Interest in program replication, a High/Scope 
consultant will \rfsit the site to fijrther explore the replication possibilities; On 
the fl^rst day of the %lsit, the consultant ob?Hfr%es in the classiroom and shares the 
ob^rs^iions with teaching staff. The consultant then meets with administrative 
staff to discuss such topics as fijnding resources, staffing, training pefsonnel 
aN'ailable and interested in replicatidn, and number of children served At the end 
of day one, the High/Scope outreach consultant should be able to assess 
program compatibilit)% 

On the second day of the visit, the consultant conducts wortehops for 
teaching staff, program administrators, parents, and others interested in the 
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program. The workshop agenda includes topicH such an least restrictive 
cmironment, setting up a classroom for active involvement of children,, 
strategies for helping children make decisions, and the elements of the daily 
routine. Teachers, administrators, and cnitreaeh staff together determine agenda 
topics based on each site s interests and needs. At the end of day tsvo, local 
program perjHjnnel should liuve a clear idea of the program framework and the 
responsibilitit\s involved in be*coming a replication site. 

Reports summarizing the classroom observation and the workshop are sent to 
each potential replication site we visit. Tliese reports, along witli|a summar>'of 
the administrative interviews, sene as resources that are used tc) select five 
replication sites from fifteen sites that receive two-day visits. 

Criteria for the selection of replication sites have been esvahiished as follows: 

1 ) Geographic location; proximity to other programs in the region; ser\ices 
available locally for presch<K)l handicapped children. 

2) Evidence that the site has strong potential for implementation of the 
demonstration mtjdel ns indicated by administrative stability, personal 
commitment by key administrative staflf, interest and commitment of training 
and teaching staff, 

3) Evidence of commiinient to allocate or secure ftinds for selecting or 
establishing a demonstration classroom with n curriculum assistant ( trainer), a 
teacher and paraprofe-ssionals to staff the program. 

4) Evidence of commitment tu allocate or secure ftinds to provide for the 
High/Sc(5pe consultant's travel and per diem, 

5) Evidence of ctimmiiment to allocate or secure frinds to release program 
.staff to participate in training at High/Scope Foundation. 

6) Evidence cjf commitment to gather evaluation and impact data. 

7) Evidence of commitment to continue the project Into demonstration and 
dissemination phases. 

As a replication site, local programs are expected to- 

1 ) Implement the Clognitively Oriented Preschool (Airriculum with the 
assistance of media, materials, and on-site ccmsulting provided by the 
High/Scc)pe Foundation. 

2) Gather e\iiluation data, which includes administering the Child 
Ob^^fmtion Record (C;c)R) and Preschotjl Teacher Training Profile (PTTP). 

3) Conduct information dissemination activities and provide classroom 
(sbsenaiion/demonstralion teaching ftir local and regional educators. 

4 ) Record evaluation data on the number of %isitors, wcjrkshops presented, 
and materials dis^minated, 

Ph^e III: Replication Training 

E^ablishing a replication site involves a long-term cpmmitment from the site as 
well as the outreach project. From the first on-site contact— the tw o-day needs 
assessment— teachers are involved initially in the decision to replicate. Our 
experience has shown that pro-ams that include change in teaching practices 
are more effective if teachers are involved in the decision to adopt the program, 
' We have also found that involving teachers in drawing up replication ayeements 

• .. erc- 
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to fit thuir program needs uIho imprcneH the likelihood of HueecHNftil prognim 
implementation. 

Ancither facu)r cHsential in efleetive program implfmentaticm is an on Mte 
trainer whcmi we eall a curriculum assistant. It is desirable for tlie eurrieuliim 
assistant to have classroom experience using the High Scope curriculum model. 
Sometimes intensise technical assistance is given to ademonstnition classroom, 
and the head teacher in that classroom assumes the role of curriculum assistant 
in subsequent sears. 

Two hooks describe the High Scope curriculum framework in detail Ihv 
Cniinititvly Onefiivd Cuniculum-—A lrat}Win>rk for letivhers^ contains the 
initial description of the program tt)r preschoolers developed by David R 
VC eikart and otherH in the Ypsilanti, Michigan Public Schools. YiHiU^ChiUhvti hi 
AcNoN^A Minuial f<>r l^vsvhool /Micattirs* is a more recent summai^' of the 
curriculum frumework. iliis manual incorporates the additi(ms and refinements 
to the curriculum which were de\eloped during the \ears we were 
disseminating the curriculum model to Head Start centers in Planned Variation 
Head Start, and were operating a First Chance demonstration pre*^chool in the 
first phase of our Handicapped CMiildren's Harly Kducation Project work. In 
adUition to the curriculum manuals, wc have produced more than M) nf 
filmstrips and films for educators wHo work with children in the sensorimotor 
and preoperational stages of development. Tliese complement the curneuium 
manual as resources (or inservice and preser%ice training, niese print and 
audicnisual resources were developed with assistance from several ftinding 
st)urces, including the Bureau of Hducaiion hyr the Handicapped l)i\ision of 
Personnel Preparation, the Oarnegie Corporuiion of New York, the Oftlce of 
Child Development, and the Lilly Fndowment. 

Tlie first year of Phase III includes ten da>s ofon site training by a High/Scope 
consultant, and twc) week-long institutes which are held at High/Scope 
headcjuariers in Ypsilanti, Michigan, On site training ccnvrs curriculum goals 
and teaching strategies which are presented by High/Scope consultants and 
' local curriculum assistants in inscr% ice workshops. C^cjmpelencius introduced in 
workshops are monitored by classroom observation and feedback from one 
High/Scope field consultant and/or the curriculum assistant. Training is 
delivered in a spirit of mutual problem solving, invcjlving teachers in designing 
activities and environments that are supportive of children's emerging abilities. 

leachers use the Higli/Scope Child Obsenaiion Record (COR) as well as 
locally selected child instruments to assess needs and evaluate progress. 
Irainers use an implementation profile (the RHP or MRTP) to record data on 
their obsers ations of classrooms and go over this infiirmaiion with teachers w ho 
are learning to use the model 

Tlie institutes fc)r teachers include visits to the High/^k:ope Foundation^* 
demonstration elassrtsom and a sysiemniic review of the curriculum framework. 

«Weitort,,D. P„ Rogm, L» Adcock, C. McCleliand. D., National Aisodation for the Eduction of 
Young Qiildfcn, 1971* 

^Hohmann, M.» Banet. B.. & Weikart, D, P. High/&ope Pre^» Ypsilanti. 1979. 
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The inHtitutc for traincrn covers basic principles, skillH and technique^ ^hich 
High/Scope has ftjund to be etteetivc in H years' experience in conducting 
acnvc training programs for cducaitjrs, Ilie High Scope training svssion^^^^nahic 
teachers and supemsors from discrse locations to share ideas and experii^riceH 
in using the High/Scope model. An outreach newsleticr, publi^heu j^y 
Hlgh^Scope three times a sear, also facilitates conimunicaticm am^^^H tW 
replication sites and promotes the < ncept of site participation in a f^^^titij^^l 
net\vork. 

In the second >car{)f Phase II h the I li^h Scope eunsultants spend a tot**! nf^yc 
da>?* at each replication site, ftjcusing their activities on the ccrtifleatiorJ of jj^c 
local trainer and supporting local dissemination activities. Irainefs ^^jti 
replication sites are certified as qualified to train teachers at other local ^Utj^ ifi 
their area iifter they ha\eL 

• attended a week long teacher institute at the High/Scope Found**^*on in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

• attended and satisfiictorily completed a week long trainer instiiut*^ ut the 
High /Scope Foundation. 

• made regularly scheduled visits to eacli classroom they are assisting und 
have given helpfiil ft-edhaek to teachers, as judged by the tcach^^*^ and 
H igh /Sec 5 pe \s cc jnsu I la n t . 

• conducted satisfiictor)^ workshops as judged by trainees and High/^ope'^ 
ccmsultant — including evitlence that changes in classroom process fbll(J^^'*-*U the 
workshop. 

After being certified, replication site trainers conduct workshops f<)r other ^itifH 
interested in adopting the Clognitivcly Oriented Preschool C:urriciiliim^ ^one 
sites that adopt the curriculum in this way are called "*^cond generation ^iivi^ 
During the second yvnr, replication site staff are also expected to prodiie^ locfll 
newsletter and to nin a demonstratitHi classroom. 



Phase IVi Evaluation 

Swan describes the evaluation phase of his outreach model as the point ^ hich 
decisions are made about continuing outreach services to a replicati^'ri 
High/Scope's annual evaluation of replication site status ins'olves review With 
teachers, curriculum assistants, ;md administrators of the usefiiin^Hs jjf 
High/Scope training and technica! asjastance sen ices and of the appropH^'^enes^ 
of Migh/Scope s curriculum approach, Summative child progress data ( fr"tn 
COR and lc)cally selected instmments) is examined. Progress in implefn^nijng 
the model is reviewed with the aid of the P ITP or MFrrp implemt^^tutiofi 
profiles that ha\c been filled out bythecurriculiipi assistant, Tlic same c\i^^'^VHm^ 
asked in Phase II are asked once again: Dtws the sitv hare restintve^ to eO^^fiuiie 
the fm^gnun:^ Will ^*er stiiff memhef-s tvmam uith the f^^fS^mm y Are /^^fVnf$ 
hit^iiiVfthi the/m>M^^ifn inn irinety (jf trays? i>(K*s thepmgnim sem' ^t^'Lial 
needs chikiren? Are tl^f minimal com/xments of the minlelheing im[)lef^^^-ntt>d 
(dai^frfmtihit^>(>m ammgement, actire ieaniing, team pltinnin^)? V^'^l the 
si}/mtahlish .^t^b ^ tt> secomi }^t*neration sites P 

S7 
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If major components of replication are in place, and Hl^/ Scope Hcmceji have 
been HatiHfiicton% a decision may be made to continue the aHsociation hem een 
the site and High/ Scope 

. If the "replicaticjn" process has succeeded, the replication site, indeed each 
teaching unit, will have a unique adaption of our outreach model. CMassnKjmsat 
the replication site will show important similarities to the demonstration school 
in ^'psilanti, but they will not be carbon copies. 
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Assistance 



M he need for technical assistance in out^^ch is recognizt^' both by the 
outreach projects and OSE staff. Is has not been possible, however, to support a 
formal technical assistance provider because of the diversity of outreach 
activities and models. Tlie technical assistance that has been and continues to be 
provided is infomial and limited. The strategy has been to gather outreach 
directors together periodically at meetings and conferences to discuss areas of 
common concern, problems and alternative solutions. The directors provide 
technical assistance to each other in their individual areas of expertise. This 
strategy is employed for two reasons. First, face^to face exchanges of inforniation 
are often the most effective (and unfortunately the most expensive ) means of 
obtaining Rssisiance. ^cond, outreach project directors have gained signiflcant 
skills in providing technical assistance to each other. As a means of summarizing 
the results of their discussions at meetings and conferences, follow-up 
materials— such as this document— are disseminated to participants and other 
interested audiences, * 
TTie information 4n this section was generated by four small groups that were 
formed at the 1980 Outreach Directors' Conference for the pu^ose of 
pnniding technical a.^istance. The four ^oups were organized in response to a 
needs assessment questionnaire that was distributed to directors prior to the 
conference. Each outreach director had the opportunity to attend two small 
^oup sessions and each group ^s led by an outreach director, The materials 
are of differing levels of specificity based on the topics discussed in each group. 
The four areas of assistance are: target Election, materials development and 
distribution, training and model fidelity, «^ 
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Target SetecHan 



Group Leader: Ruth Turner 

Dallas Independettt School District, Dallas, Texas 



M he group felt that 8pcci^1ng general target audienceH and stiecting particular 
targets to receive specialized outreach assistance is the ver> critical first step in 
stimulating services to preschool handicapped children and their families. Tliis 
first step includes f^veral significant considerations, such asi 

• Selecting target audiences from demonstnilion project audiences for 
outreach assistance 

• Analyzing needs of potential target audiences relative to the strengths of the 
outreach project 

• Matching outreach staff expertise to target audience needs 

• Developing and analyzing criteria for target audience selection 

• Reviewing existing dissemination materials to determine their 
appropriateness to the needs of potential target audiences 

• Planning approaches to be u$ed to contact potential target audiences 

• Planning for systematic change in target audiences because of the outreach 
assistance provided 

• Evaluating the effectiveness of target audience selection procedures in 
relation to outreach assistance provided and changes implemented. 

Providing technical assistance to outreach projects in the areas of tai^et ' 
audience selection has assumed increasing complexity over the yeai^ of 
outreach prograiTi operation. Target audience selection is moi^ difficult than 
the more general dissemination efforts because of the wide variation in outreach 
projects. The wide i^nge of target audiences appeara to grow out of the diversity 
of the original demonstration models and the variety in the ftinding mandates of 
the states in which the projects Ainction. 

As an example of the variation across outreach projects, directors 
participating in this small group generated a list of their target audiences: 

• Local Education Agencies • Direct service teams in preschool 

• State Education Agencies ^ programs— all types of fiscal agents 

• Medical community staff • Public school programs for 
who work \vith high risk infants 0 5 yeaLolds # 

• Speech and hearing clinicians = - • Mental he^th facilities 




• Day nursery pereonnel 

• HospitaUbased ne^ixim 



• Non-public school agenci^ 

• Poli^ makers in univeraity 

,_ Jal^ratoty programs, and Head 



nursing staff 
• Rui^I infant programs 



Start programs. 
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Materials Devetopment 
and DistHbuHan 

Group Leader: Alice Hayden 

University of Wctshington, Seattle, Washingtoft 



^M. number of topicH related to materials development and diHtribution were 
diHCUSHed, Following in IlHt ft)rm is a brief 8\Tiop8iH of the directors' eomments, 
discusHionH and suggestionH. 

• iHsiwH relating to copyrighi, intent to copyright, or trademark were 
discussed. Suggestions were made to include the statement "Please Do Not 
Reproduce" on materials and to identif)' each page of all materials for 
dissemination with the project logo or other designation. TTie directors felt such 
ideniification would discourage duplication without permission and would 
attribute the materials to the correct source. The ^oup felt that project 
directors Aeed more information about cop>Tight and its advantages and 
possible .disadvantiiges. It was pointed out that the process and costs for 
copyTigfllihg Urx<iiQt as extensive as many directors believe. More information 
on this topic should Be^ pnnided to all project directors at a ftiture meeting. 

• The group felt that all materials should be credited to the producers (staff 
contributors or others) and credit should be given to the fijndjng source(s) 
e% en on preliminan^ drafts or working papers. 

• iMost directors agreed that since their materials are updated and revised 
from time to time it is difficult to assure that all staff in replication sites have the 
latest revision, especially if the replication/adaptation is long-term. It was 
su^ested that outreach projects might want to send cnit some follow-up or 
periodic reports to replication sites calling attention to revisions in their 
materials and offering to share such updated material. This would also be a good 
way of providing information /ibiiut staff changes and other incidental program 
information. 

• It was pointed out that a Ccitcdog of Mciteriuls is being produced by OSE 
(Division of Media Semces) and should be available shortly, TTie catalog covers 
a ten-year period of operations and approximately 2() percent of the items in this 
catalog tover early childh(K)d topics. 

• A matter of considerable concern to a number of prciject directors was the 
fiict that they must print, duplicate, and distribute many of their own materials. 
Most of the directors fclt that they had little expertise in this area. This aspect of 
outreach sometimes requires a considerable inventory to reduce printing costs 
and make individual items affordable to the project and to purchasers. There was 
considerable discussion about this problem. The advantages of going to a 
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t^^fnmercial publisher or going through UNC were considered; but in the early 
^t^ge?» of product development, directorH felt that it important to have 
c<)fitrol over their materialH in terms (?f revisions and updating. In addition, it was 
tX)jntcd out thai Home iteniH unique to a particular project might not warrant 
Commercial publicaticm. 

# The HUggcHtion wa?* made that Uicul print nhops or other groupH such as 
lihrar) associationH, school districts, state hoNpitals and sheltered workshops 
^Tijght offer reduced printing costs. 

# A major cemcern of this group was the need for more cost-effective 
awareness material*^, lliere wds general agreement that awareness materials are 
iiH^ded at all levels: national, regi<3nal, state and Ic)caL but that reductions in 
landing are inhibiting this eftcirt- The group discussed how to produce 
^\vareness materials in the most cost eflfective manner They thought it was 
irtiportant to share information about projects and materials development 
through natural channels such as consortia, newsletters of organizations and 
^^^jciations, TADS and WESTAR publications, and other resources. Attention 

also called to the possibilit>' of having news releases published in local 
^il^wspapers. Such releases would fcK us on the "who, what, when, where, why" 
t^-pe of information in order to convey as much information as posnible to the 
^uders. News releases could be issued to publicize a training session or 
Workshop and information could be included about the materials and/or people 
^T\(i products used, such as manuals, aiidio -visual materials, special presenters, 
^ji^diiling an open house to intrc)duce the kjcal community t() a program's staff 
^t\(i services was als<> sut^^ested as an appropriate awareness forum. A project 
fnight produce brochures and other products for those who attend the open 
h^gse; these materials should be suitable for all project visitors. 

# The group suggested the possibilit)* of obtaining national publicit)' ft)r 
l5r(?grams by submitting articles for publication to Amencan Educatimi 
^f^rams for the HioMcappeci and Cioser Look, And they recommended the 
Utilization of public service spots on television and radio at all levels to help 
tr^ate awareness on the part of the general public. Films on different types of 
h^fidi capping conditions can do much to create awareness in the local 
C<)fnmunit>^ if they are shown by ItKal television stations. TTie film, We Fortutmte 

which includes .^'gments on six different early childh(K)d programs and 
^ifL'sses the effectiveness and cost efficiency of early intervention programs, is an 
^^c^lmple of such a film that is available and cleared for public television showing. 
It is also aviiilable in Spanish, 

0 The ^oup discussed the importance of fostering communication and 
information sharing among parents. Parent-to parent programs can certainly be 
Ht^ effective mechanism for public awareness and, in addition to exchanging 
information, can change attitudes as well 

# There was considerable interest in establishing a system to evaluate the 
^^ctiveness of awafeness materials. One suggestion offered that one 
btdiect^s materials could be sent to other projects to be tried out and rated, 
^i^plhcr su^estion was that a task force could be formed to develop criteria on 
ht)W to select good materials or actually produce them. Criteria for good 
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equipment, effective content, and effective formats could also be generated by 
such a group. 

• A need for a listing of materials a\iiilable far rental rather than sale was 
voiced. 

• One project director described a low cost way to use the "hot line" 
approach --install a Phone Mate answering machine so program inquiries can be 
recorded and answered at a more convenient time. 

• TTie group was interested in learning more about obtaining and using 
mailing lists to promote awareness of outreach activities. There are a \iiriety of 
"list" vendors and a representative sample of such ?K)urces is provided below. 
&)me vendors deal with school districts and personnel, some with libraries, 
others with association and organization members, still others with la^e 
samples of occupation groups. The product or service being offered determines 
which audience list is of most v^alue to a particular group. U.sts are usually 
purchased for onetime use, can be supplied in a viiriety of formats (for example, 
arranged alphabetically or in zip code sequence for bulk rate and/or non profit 
mailings, on pressurensensitive label stock or label stock designed to be affixed 
by automatic labeling equipment, or on computer tape ). 



Mailing List Sources^ (compiled 10/80) 



Al\in B. Zcllt?r, Inc. 

New V^irk. m' I0(n6 
(212) 6H9 49<K) 

Qijlepif Maffcciing Cirnup. lnc= 

Winchcmcr, MA OlHyo 

C]«in?i<>lidiitctJ Mailing Scmce 
(division of Two Star Vilms, Int 

B<)b<)|ink liinu. Him J 16 
U'sitiDwn, SS' 1 n^6 
(516) ^^X? 

Direct Mail Pr« amotions, lnt% 
. 3^2 Madison Ascnuc 
New York. N>' lOOn 
(212) 68^ lUH) 

Ihc HUucational Dircetorv' 
One Park Aveniu' 
New York, NY MmiU 
(212) HHM'Hm^S 
fir 

131 (tamincj MUh Suite O 
Mill Valley, <^ Wi-^l 



Market I^ta Retriir al 

Ketchum Plate 

^ mpim. err C)5HH0 

(203) 226 I I 

(tr 

i30c) Marine Drive, Siiite 2(K? 
Chicago. IL Wi6M 
(3»2) 2*8 9233 
or 

Cihumpa ^rcel 
Denver CO 80202 
(3(»3)^^3^^16^ 
tir 

IxiS Angeles 
(213) 

fir 

Han iTaneiseo 
( U5) 916 20fr 

National Direct Mail Ad%eni?»er?s Stmees 
lUm 3H4 

rninkftirt. K^^ 406()1 
(S()2) 223 3838 

R W Ikjwker Cih 

Mailing List DiviNit>n 

i 180 Avenue nf the Americas 

New Ycjrk. NY 10036 

(212) -'6^^223 



'For mijfc information on mailing liNth, ecntuct Naney Brussolo, High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation. 60(1 North River Street, ^psilanti. Ml 4Hiy^ (313) 481-2(KK), 
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Training 



Group Leaders: Karen Da ins, Rtitlarul Ceritef^ 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
and Neal Schortinghuis, Portage Project 
Portage, Wisconsin 



M he training di^cuHHionH covcrud a number n( iopit:^ including: 

• E.stahliHhment of minimal competency Icrveh 

• Rtjplication wtsuh model utilization 

• Adaptation of training pnicedurcH to particular nccdn ( tor example, nite 
pays cxpenseH, on site \'erHus ofl^Hite training, attendance at mte training) 

• Provision of training for Hecond-gentTation outrLacli nit en 

• Certification of trainers 

• EffectivencHs of Hhort-tcfm %vorkHhopH (evaluation) 

• The importance of not including demonstration HitcH and not providing 
demonstration information^ only information on outreach — ^ during training 

• Definition of training as being from 3-^ da)^in length, long-term and at least 
RV'o contacts each year 

• The importance of keeping the goals of outreach in mind when prcniding 
training. 

Assumptions of OutrMch Model 
Development in Training 

The JoHowing injormation on tmmirig wm contrihuted hy Bud 
Fredericks and Tony Piazza Templemcm from the Teaching 
Research Infant and Child Center in Monmouth, Oregon, 

There is consensus among project directors and their staffs that, after the initial 
excitement of receiving outreach fijnding fades, the reality^ of 'graduating" from 
model developers/demonstrators to outreach trainers sets in and questions 
arise, such as: What is outreach? How do we train others to do what the project 
strff do. and *6 do it as well? TTie Teaching Research Infant and Child Center, 
located in Monmouth, Oregon, received its demonstration grant in 1972 and 
entered outreach in 1 975. We have faced these and similar questions and would 
like to share our answers with other projects. 

One of the primary goals of outreach, as stated by OSE. is the development of 
outreach models. Training a^umes primary importance in helping projects 
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meet this goal. Thm. svc will rc%new the 8ieps vvc took in chanping from a 
demonHtruiion project to an oiitreueh project in the urea of training. These HtepH 
have been de%'el<)peti thruutili mucli trial and, of course, error= >Xliat has evolved 
is a process of training others that has worked extremely well for us and Un a 
number of others who have used our outreach model ITie discussion Un:uscs on 
training and not on the areas cjf awareness and site selection. 

1. Define the Elements of Your Model 

It is as essential in outreach as it was in your demonstration phase to define the 
elements of the model A clear definition of the model elements prcnides a firm 
ftjundation ft)r ouireueh activities. Elements will of course %'ar>^ widely from 
project to project. Hie first step in training, therefore, is to have a detailed 
written description of the elements of the model to anHwer the questions: VCTiai 
are we doing? How^ are we doing it? 

2. Use a Measurement System to Demonstrate 
the Effectiveness of Model Elements 

This is another activit>- from the demonstration \ears, and it ft)rmsant)thcr block 
in a solid ftjundaiion on which to build outreach. Clheck the evaluation measure 
for each of the model elements. Most likely the measures fall into iw o categories: 
(I) evaluation to demonstrate change (child, staff); and (2) evaluation to 
demonstrate purit>^ of model (an element is in place and maintained at a 
specified quality lewl Tliese meusures can be used to evaluate effbrlH in nvo 
outreach areas— site stimulation ( replication training ) and training ( developing 
mod el c( )m pe t c nc i es ) . 

3, Determine the Key Elements of the Model 

This is not a repeat of step one above, but mther a refinement. For outreach 
purposes a project must determine ^liich model elements are KHV; that is, if 
these elements are not in place, the site is not using the model Key elements 
represent the philosophy and process of a model Most projects also ha\e 
identifled optional elements that can supplement the nKKlcl Ihe optional 
elements may apply only to certain child populaticms ( mild/ severely 
handicapped ) or certain demoj^raphic areas ( urban, rural ). 

4, Determine the Competencies (Skills, 
Knowledge, Attitudes) Needed to Implement 
Each Element of the Model 

Now we move to act ual "outreach." It is important to remember, however, tfiat 
/^****the succe?^ of outreach efft)ris from this point on depends Jn lai^e pari, on the 
"foundation" activities described in steps one through three. 

At this point, it is important to determine those competencies (skills, 
knowledge, attitudes) that indi\iduals will need to implement each model 
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element. For example, a panlcular method of asscsHment is one of the model 
elements for Project X^ Z, Pmject staff thus ha%e determined that un individual 
would need the following conipetc/ncies to impleniunt this h>p(5thctical 
element: 

1. Knowledge about histor>' and t>pe of test 

2. Skills to administer test items reliably 

3. Skills to score responses accurateh' 

4. Skills to anah^i^e scores and apply to child prograniniing. 

This process should be f{)!lowed in determining competencies needed ti»r all 
mode! elements. 



5. Design Training Activities Which Will Develop 
the Model Competencies in Traaj lees 

Designing the training plan is a much easier task \\1ien objectives thr tniining are 
clearly specified. Once the competencies trainees must ticvelop are kno%Mi, st*iff 
can design a set of activities tor trainees that will develop these competeneies. 
The acti\ities will depend on the nature and complexity of the competency. 
Generally, one or more act i\ i ties are designed for each competency. Returning 
to the h)p<3thetieal example of Project X^'Z, four necessan compet^cies had lo 
be mastered for the project 's method of assessment, C Consequently, r^oject X^'Z 
staff designed the follow ing activities fc)r their trainees: \ 



Competency or Objective 

1. Trainee will have knowledge 
about histor>* and t>pe of test. 

2, Trainee will have skills lu 
administer test items. 



3. Trainee will score responses 
accurately, 

4. Trainee will be able to anah'ze 
scores and develop child program. 



Training Activity \ 
1.1 lliirt)' minute lecture by\ 
tniining stiifl' on histon^ and t>pe of 
test. \^ 

2.1 lliirt) -minute discussion by 
training staff On procedures u.see^ to 
administer test, including role pljiv 

of test. I 

\ 

1.2 One hour praeticum during \ 
which trainee administers test 
items to child supervised by i 
training st^iff | 

3.1 Trainee scores test i 

administered during praeticum. | 

1 

kI niirt>'-minute discussion on 
wore anaK^is and programming. 

4 2 Assignment to read chapter on 
iissessment in text. 

4.3 Trainee deve!c)ps t^'o child 
programs from test administered 
during praeticum. 
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This hypothetical project cmpi(>ycd a numHer of training techniques: lectures, 
small group diNCussicm. reading, role play, and practica. It is difficult to 
recommend specifle training techniques. More important than the Npecific 
training technique UHcd is the skill of the trainer in using it. But, based on eight 
years of insenice training experience, we feci thai using the tbliowing tniining 
techniques enhances c)nc s chances of sucecss. 

• The best pierce io vomiuvt tmmmgfi)rrvt)licaiUm is at ihedemimstrntUm 
site. The trainees are "transplanted^^ from their work environments and brought 
to the demonstration site where they can see the model hmctioning under 
optimum circumstances. Rcmcnlng the irainees frcmi their work environments 
eliminates a large number of potential distractions. And a sense of credibilit>' is 
established wtien the trainee can ^ct*the model in action and talk with staff utio 
are using the modeL 

• 71be tminhm ^ practicum based. In closely super\ ised practicum 
experiences, trainee?^ have a chance to ' tn^ciut ' procedures and materials 
wtiile training stuff are there to encourage, correct and assist them, nius trainers 
dnn*i have U) guess about a trainee s abilim the trainee can be obser\ed 
Prsthand. Traineis can use their c)bser%iiti(ms to give trainees immediate 
feedback (m their use of the prc)cedures or materials. In addition, the trainers 
obtain \iiluable inftirmation on whicli competencies a trainee lias mastered and 
where to concentrate ftirther training. The chances ()f replicaticm are increased 
if a trainee masters model competencies during the training session. 

• 7^ ciemomtmtitm center tmmhig ispUouvdupat the tndnue's iwrk site. 
An extremely critical part of a training program. ft)llow up assistance, should 
occur at the beginning of the trainees implementation efforts. Outreach 
assistance, ftirther training, and reinf£)rcement of current emjrts fielp the trainee 
^ m-er the hump ' tradititjnally encountered when implementing a new program. 

6. Design a Measurement System to Evaluate 
Outreach Training Activities 

Once a training H>stem has been designed Un the purpose of teaching others 
how^ to implement the model, those training procedures must be evaluated to 
see if in f^ict. they are etn-ctive. This implies a whole series of evaluations tor 
inservice training; 

• Ccmsumer satisfticti(m-Did they enjoy the training process? Do they want 
to use the mcKlel processes/materials? 

• Did the trainees acquire tlie necessar>' knowledge, attitudes or skills as a 
result of training? 

• Did the trainees implement the model elements? If they did. were they able 
to do so at a qualin- level? 

• As a result of implementation was there change in child behavior? 

The first two t>i^s of evaluation occur during the training session and the last 
two during follow-up to the training. The follow-up e\^luations are important 
elements in the documentation of the impact of outreach. 
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Model Fidetity 



Gmiip Leader: Merle Kames 
Prr}ject RAPYHT/ProJect PEECH 
University of Illinois, Champaign Urinifici 



M he ^^roup cnn^wd qucHliom Huch as: How do determine if sitm arc 
really replicating a model? To what extent can •^ites deviate from a model and still 
he replicating ii? TJiere \\"d^ eonHennuH that those components of the model that 
ha%f to be replicated must he clearly delineated in order to maintain the 
integrity of the model. If site*4 are not replicating these key aspects of the model, ■ 
changes must occur. Several important conHideraliunH emerged from these 
discussions; 

« It is vet%' important tor outreach pnjje^ts to delineate the distinguishing 
characteristics of their mcsdels. 

• It is irtiportant to assess objectively where a site is in model implementation. 
Each time replicatiot^ specialiSt?r\iHit a site, they should determine how staff are 
progressing in replicating the model TTiis procedure helps a site set goals and 
wcirk^ toward them."^ ^ ' ^ 

• C^ontinuous (on^oipg) needs assessment is necessar)' so that repiication 
st;iff and model sponsor staff can idenrify accurately a site's needs. 

• Should a site demonstrating low fidelity be continued? Not if they haven't 
improved after outre-ach staff have made a number of \isits to the site and have 

'pinpointed all the obstacles. Outreach staff have an obligationjo terminate such 
sites b^ause the model and resources art n(5t being used in the most productive 
manner Thus, each outreach project must work out a process that helps sites 
fully imderstand^hy modeL 

• Successful replication fidelity^ is closely related to successllil siw seleeti«)n 
and teehnicat assistance, and to the e%^iluatiwn s)siem. 

In sum, the group itj<yntified three steps site^^ should f(j|low to promote and 
maintain replication fldelit\^ 

L Distinguish characteristics of the model, ' 

2. CarefLilly monitor-sites through actual observation. 

3. Agree on common goals. 
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The PEECH Approach to ELmmining Model FideUty 

The JoUowing information on model fidelity was contributed by 
Merle Kames and Anna Marie Kokotovic from the Colonel Wolfe 
School^University of Illinois, 

The PEECH* Model is a comprehensive approach to cstabli^^hing quality 
education for preschool handicapped children and their families. Being a 
cAnpIex model with ^^ssentia! components, PEECH t>pically requires one 
year of intensive, individualized training before replication is achieved. 

From the beginning of its outreach activities, PEECH has used instruments to 
assist consultants in planning training activities and to assist both irainei^ and 
trainees in assessing progress in replication of each component of the model In 
developing thej^t instruments, the following principles sen^d as guidelines: 

• Replication sites must have a clear definition of each component of the 
model and the minimum requirements to replicate each component, 

• Instruction is most effective if it is individualized and planned to meet the 
identifled training need*i at each replication site, 

• Both trainer and trainees heed an ongoing, objective means of measuring 
progress in replication of each component. 

• Replication sites should ha\v some choice as to the level of replication they 
wish to achieve (e.g., meet minimum standards only or replicate at a higher level 
on some components) and the components in which they most desire training. 
Considering these principles, PEECH developed two essential instruments, the 
PEECH Model Components Ob^rv^tion Scale (PMCOS) and the PEECH Needs 
Assessment, 

PMCOS is the too! used to assess the replication site*s implementation of the 
20 essential components. This instrument helps both site peiwnnel and PEECH 
staff monitor a program's progress in replication. Each of the 20 components is 
operationally defined in PMCOS, A rating scale of 1 to 5 is provided for each 
component. Using the PMCOS, each site stafiF member individually indicates the 
depee to which he/she feels each program component is currently being 
implemented at the site. Each also indicates »he level at which heAshe would like 
to be implementing by the end of the year. The staff then discuss their individual 
ratings as a group and agree upon a rating which represents the group's 
perceptions. This pfocess helps to fijrther define the model and the minimum 
expectations tot adoption for the site staff It also gives the staff an opportunity to 
discuss their percepticyhs of the site as it is currently operating and to set goals 
for growth, 

TTie replication specialist rates the pro-am during each site visit and 
discusses the rating with the site staff, A rating of** 1 indicates no adoption of the 
component as defined in observ^able terms on the PMCOS. A rating of **3" 
indicaies an adoption of the component at the required level, meeti^ the 
minimum criteria required by thfc PEECH Project. A rating of '4" or ''5" Indicates 

•pEiCH Pf^.,i.'4t. Institute fur ChiiU Bcha\ic5f and De^eUipment, University of iliinois. Oianipaign* 
Urtano; ^ani funds through the Office csf toecial Educailon and National Diftiiiion Network, U. %. 
Drpanment of Education. ' \ 
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adoption at a high level of cQmpetency, and exceeds essential requirements for 
adoption. TTierefore, a site receiving a final rating of "3 * or above on each of the 
20 components in PMCOS has achieved adoption of the PEECH modeL The 20 
essential components are: 

1. Identification and placement ■ 

2. Paraprofessional teachers 

3. Scheduling 

4. RcKjm arrangement 

5. ClassrcKim assessment 

6. I,E.P/s ^ parent involvement 
1. LE.P/s — establishing goals 
B. Peer modeling 

9. Lesson planning 

10. Lesson ^presentation ' ^ 

11. Record keeping — children 

1 2. Behavior management 

13. Language programming — systematic development 

14. Language programming ^ expansion 

1 5. *FamiIy invtjivement progrumniing 

16. Family involvement record keeping 

17. Teaming 

18. Staff development 

19. Future placement 

20. Evaluation 

Monitoring of the long-term fidelity of an adoption is also part of the PEECH 
training plan. Site visits during the second year of replication enable the PEECH 
St^ to assess the level of adoption \ia the PMCOS and to pro\ide additional 
training if necessar>% Figure 1 outlines two components of PMCOS, 

Success in replication depends upon the knowledge, skills and attitudes of key 
staflF members. Therefore, as a basis for planning indi\1duali2ed training and 
technical assistance activities, the PEECH Needs Assessment is adniinistered to 
teachers, paraprofessionals, and ancillary personnel at each site. Although, like 
the PMCOS, the needs assessment covers the 20 essential program components, 
its primary purpose is to identify the skills individual staff members possess in 
each component area. TTie training provided is then directed to those 
components identified by various site penionnel as being most crucial to model 
implementatipn. Respondents rate their level of ftmctioning in the competency 
areas before and after training, using ^aled points ranging from " 1 = no skill or 
knowledge," to - highly competent/' A sample of the PEECH Needs 
AMessment is presented in Figure 2. 

Both of these instmments could be adapted for use in model programs similar 
to PEECH. A logical sequence in the development of an instrument such as 
PMCOS is to: ; f 

1, Identify and operationally define model components. 

2, Detemine minimum criteria of replication of each component as well as 
criteria for other levels of adoption if appropriate. 
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3. Develop an appropriate niting wale tot each component, 

4. Organize the informatlun into a manageable workirig tool, * 
The PEECH Needs Assesnment in an imal)i^iH of the Hkills requir*^^^ to 

implement each model component. Training and technical anHiHtant'^' ^re 
available to assist site personnel in developing each of the specified ski^^^ In 
order to develop a similar instrument, a program should analyze the skiH^ ^itu 
perstjnnel vvould need in order to replicate each of its program compon^'nts. 
The identification of these skills also provides guidelines for the developrntnt i>f 
appropriate training activities. 

Conclusion 

The PEECH staff have found that the ru'o instruments described above pf^^^'ide 
the basis,, for planning individualized training and monitoring the fident)* of 
replication across sites, Whereas PMCOS assists us in providing individualized 
services to each site, the PEECH Needs Xssessment assures that training v^^^^^ he 
provided to meet the needs of individual staff members within a particuls*' ^ile, 
PMCOS is an ongoing a?messmeni of the progress an entire program is making 
replication of the PEECH model In addition to identifying specific are^^ ^>r 
training at a site, the PEECH Needs Assessment, when administered pre an J P^m, 
is an effective means of assessing the effectiveness of t mining. 
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Figures 1 and 2 
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ffiECH Model Components Obsefvatlon kale (Escei 

reECHModd Cofflponent Criteria for Obscmtlon 
ECHEDyLING 

3. Mp^m a daily schedule m 1 Written daily sehcdule is implemented which allocatCH one- 
that individualized pfopm^ half qr more of the time for individual and/or snmll groiip 
min^ may he implemented IcssonH. Hie nchedule Is consistently maintained, yet is 
effectively through large flexible. Tlie schedule is planned to include the altcfniition 
pup. small pup, and one- t)f both lar^e group and small pup sessions and active and 
to^ne activities. passive activities. Transitions between sessions and activities 

are smooth. Daily time for the staff to develop individual 
lessons, prepare instructional materials, and evaluate child 
progress averages two hours. 

4. 

3. Written daily schedule is implemented which allbcates at 
least one third of the time for individual and/or small group 
lessons. TTic sichedule is consistently maintained, yet is 
flexible. Tlie schedule is planned to include the alternation 
of b{)ih ]ai|e pup and small group .sessions and active and 
passive activities. Transitions between sessionH and activities 
arc smooth, Daily time for the staff to develop individual 
tans, prepare instriictional materials, and evaluate child 
progress a\'erages one hour. 

L Daily schedule does not provide time for small group or 
. '■ one-tO'CnelesOT, preparation of materials Of evaluation^ 

child pro^csi 

i « 
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FEECH Model ConpoiKot Criteria for Obiervatlon 
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BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT i 

12, Prottdures that crciitt' a , I Teachffi niintain a positive iipproiich in their intcfaction 
positive affective environment with children and are responsive to each child's needs and 
and that include appropriate intcrcNta An environment which promotcH appropriate 
behavior management teciT- behavior is estabiijihed, such as clearly stating classroom 

niles, mfxliiing beha\ior for the children, and beinp 
consistent in expectations. Teachers use the following 
behavior management techniques as appropriate; ignoring, 
positive correction, physical redirectifjn, removal trom the 
immediate situati()n, and time-out, Plans are written tor 
children who often exhibit inappropriate behavior, 

i 

3, Teachers maintain a positive approach in their interaction with 
children and are responsive ti) each child's needs and interests. 
An environment which promotes appropriate behavior is 
as clearlv stating classroom rules, modeling 
eing consistent in expectations. 
Teachers use the following behavior management tecliniqiieH 
as appropriate: ignoring, positive correction, physical 
redirection, remo\iil from the immediate situation, and time^ 
out, 



2. 



Appropriate behavior management techniques are not 
utilised, 
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PEECH Need^ Mscssment (Excefpis) 

Name: ^„ — - — — — — ^ — ~ ^ — ~ 

Fpsjtlon- ^ — ^ — - — ^ "^-^ ' ^- ^ — — — — 

mxc: . _ . . ^. — — ^ - — — — — — ~ — 

Pre Ptwi ( circle one ) 

The needs am^smCTl ideniifitfs the eompeteneies within trach of the ecimponents of the PEECH 
Model Ojmpieting It will ftilfill a iwofold purpose. Firsi, it will |^\e>ou an tjpportunit) topar ticipate 
in the planning of PEECH (raining and will help ensure thai ihe training in appnjpriate and beneficial 
10 you. Secondly, it will vsmi the PEECH staff in e^-aJuaiing the technical assistance and training we 
provide ov'er the year. , 

In order to Ho this, the needs as^sessment w^l be ct»mpleted prior to training io identity piitential 
tpaining areas and following training to determine profeiksional growth. Pk-jse circle the rating that 
ytiu feel best represents your present lev'el of competence. 

The ratings Ccsmpetent and Highly Qjmpetent are defined as follows: 

Competent --You presently demtmstraie knowledge of or ability in tHi.s competency by 
implementing It in your classroom or b>' describing how it cjperates In >^iur pn^am. S'ou rcquire 
little or no training In order to implement this competenc)'. 

Highly Competent— You pre?^ily demtmstrate kmswiedge of or ability In this competenc)' by 
implementing it in >tmr cIsLssmom or by describing how it operates in your pn^am. In addition, you 
are able to teach cjr interpret it to others by giving a wortshcip, by obsening others and giving 
feedhack. by demoastrating it to oihem and/or by pftparing written mateflals to train others. 



SOIEDUUNG 

0)mp<ment 3^ Stuff plan a daily schedule so that individualized prcigramming maybe implemented 
effectively thr<jugh large ip-oup. small group and ime to one activities. 
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COMPKTKNCIKH , £ O E ^ 

r Knowledge c)f nitiorule for and components of a PEECH 5 i 3 i 1 0 

classroom schedule (eg., alternating small and large groups 

and active and passive roles for children^ scheduling time for 

planning and e^-aluation; and allowing for individual teaching 

sessions and child selected activities). ^ 

2. Ability* to develt^ a schedule which Ls appRjpriate for the ^ * ft I I 0 
indisidual needs Of children in your classrcMim ( attention 

spans and priority curriculum areas ) and rertects the raticmale 
md comp<ments i)f a PEECIH classrciom schedule. 

3. Ability' to determine when change in the daily schedule is s i 3 i t ^ CJ 
appropriate both on a daily and Umg term basis. 
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BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 
(4»ni|^jiii.ni j 2: Priiccdurcs that cftratc a positive ufttctivc cnvircmmi-nt und that include apprcippiaiw 
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I . Kn^^^ k'dgc of the basic icchniquc\^ ^ h 3 

t^Vh^vior in the PHKCIH cla^i?>riK)m. 
4' Abijjty to cHtahh'sh an cnviponmcn' that pnimiitcN S * ^ 

i*Pppt)priatc behavior hyi 

planning activities that ^111 acquaint children ^ith 

tk^fiKim rule?* and pf()cedure?». - 

i^^ siftting realistic expectations :ind limits Jor ehildren'H 

i^^havior. \ 

S' J^ti^iedge of ftmr technique?* for providing positive S 4 3 

f^eqf^ack ii)i'hildfen aincerninp their bchav'i of - direct verbaJ 
P^Xsc^ indirect verbal praise, physical reinftj^'t'^nient, and 

• dVn^ijnstration of enthusiasm for child's accomplishments. 

i ■ ^tljiy to pfisitively feinft)rce desired behavicir in a consistent ^ ^ h 

r^tiner. ' 

Abij jcy to u;tiHze a series of altemativ e technicjues for dealing ^ 4 3 

<^1tt^ inapprcipriate behavior that ranges from the least 
''^'stfictive to mcist restrictive; 

igfiore 
f^) i^^sitive correction 
C ) i^jiysic'al directfon and choice 
ti) f„liow-through 

tj i p^^moval from the immediate situation 
tjfneout 

C? Abijjfy to ert-^le oppcirtunities for children to develop self- ^ 3 

t^»Hipline. 

% Abiijf^' tti employ "lijj^cul consequences" to help children ^ * 3 

i'^qj-.rstand and gain in responsibilit)' (ot iheir tjvvn behavior, 

H Ahiiiiy to develop {ipport unities fiir increasing positive self- ^ ^ 

t^^^n^epis in children. 
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n imDoftant task for all outreach projects is to cooedliiitte^lil«fi. efforts with 
those irf State Education Agencies (S&M) afld%oih^^6yiiWi^i»iM as 
appropriate. Such coordinatibn fecilitates the delivery of the highest quality of 
services for young children and their ftmilies. But this t>pe of coordination is 
often difficult lb achieve for a variety of reasons, including the diverse roles and 
responsibilities of outreach projects and the state agencies. For this reason, the 
topic of coordination between outreach projects and SMs ms addressed at the 
1980 Outreach Project Directors* Conference. 

This section has three parts. Firet, excerpts from a ^ech by Jo Bunce from 
the Virginia De^rtmcnt of Education provide an over\1ew of the coordination 
efforts between the Virginia De^rtment of Education and outreach projects in 
Virginia, Ttie second section is a sjnthesls of similar information provided by fl^ 
coordinators of State Implementation Grants (SIGs), Third, aset of cTOrdination 
guidelines is presented by Unda Espinosa, Early Childhood Coordinator for the 
Washington State Education i^ency. It is important to note that no one set of 
procedures or principles will fit every SEA and each outreach project must 
individualize efforts for its SEAs. However, the information presented will 
provide some guidance in initiating and/or maintaining coordination eflforts 
with the^encies. 
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Jo Bunce 

State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 



Mn moHt jitates, the State pepartmerit of Education in the key Agency for 
ecKjrdinaling efforts in early education of the handicapped. In sharing my idea** 
about ccimmunicating with state departmenih uucation or other Htate-level 
people, I feel it in important to offer my perHpcctivc m a state ptTjton and 
dene ri be, in vtiry general terms, a Htate person's role and ftinctions. I believe this 
approach may be more useftil than providing you with a general list c?f **do*s and 
don'ts" for working with state departments. Thus, I will attempt to pro\ide an 
overview of state-level coordination, including examples of the kinds of 
activities you can undertake when attempting to wcjrk with states and tips on 
how to make >T)ur eflForts more sucefcssftiL And final ly, I'll present a few ideas I 
have about working effectively wit If consortia, because this is another important 
area for ccKsrdi nation. 

Working in an SEA has given me a unique and interesting Mintage pKiint from 
wtiich to look at a state*s role in providing ser\'ices to children and families. State 
department people care about children, and are ver>' interested in providing 
high quality prc^ams for children and their families. But they also experience a 
number of constraints. For example, state-level staff positions are changing. At 
one lime, state people Ajnctioned mainly as program consultants to their 
projects and school divisions. TTiey conducted inservice training in the field and 
worked with the school divisions on an individual basis. As services for children 
have expanded and as the requirements from state and federal government have 
changed, however, state r()les have changed. Today, state staff are not only 
involved in providing technical assistance, but also in program monitoring and 
compliance. Frequently, state staff find themselves working on tasks other than 
those they might haw originally been hired to da. 



rm not ^a>ing "Feel sorry for us, our Jobs are so big,'* but rather trying to 
explain why it is sometimes difficult for us to respond appropriately to all the 
requests for a^istance we receive. If you don't get the kind of response that you 
expect from a state, or don't see initiative coming from a state, it may not be due 
to lack of interest May'^ it is fust a situation where a number of other priorities 
are coming first, and the state-level person is forced to work on thoseand can 



Exccfpis from a speech dellvefed at the Outreach Dircctofs' Conference, ^ston, Mf^ia, 
September 1980. 
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only "chip awa)^* at reque*it8 such as yours in the area of early childhood. Most 
state people recognize that there is a need for the Office of Special Education 
( OSE ) proJcctH and that these programs need Htatc level support, SEA** need OSE 
projects becauNc of the expertise they can pro\ide to a state; Hc:eep projects can 
help SEAs get other programs started and increane their effectiveness. But 
projects also need SKAs to help pa\e their way in a state. Because SEA staff kn(5w 
the local people and some of the problems they are fiicing, they can foeilitate 
your effcjrts in many situations. 

In preparation for this talkl I contacted about fi\e or six of my counterparts in 
other statcH, and asked. "If you had to give some advice to this group of people, 
^tiat kinds of things would you recommend doing before going in to a state? 
What kinds of things would you never do?" And I f()und that there v^eren't as 
many 'never dos" as I expected, because the people I talked with have had %ery 
g(K)d experiences with a number of you on many occasions. But there were 
some things these people felt ought to he emphasized. 

Communication is most important. Vor example, when an outreach project 
comes into a state to work with a training/replication site, outreach staff should 
inform the state people that they will he working with the group, (Most of the 
comments made in this part of my talk have to do with training/replication.) 
This may seem to be a simple procedure, but it is veiy helpful (or SEAh to know 
where a projeet is going to be, when a project is going to he there, if a project is 
developing a replication site, or if a project is providing somcf technical 
assistance for a prop-am that is already in existence. Has the project found new 
children? Are increased numbers of children being .ser\'ed? 

Sending background information about your outreach project to the SEA is a 
good way to initiate this type of communication. Informing the state person 
about your project philosophy might help you from the onset avoid some of the 
misunderstandings that can occur For instance, an outreach project may 
support non^categorical kinds tjf instruction or placement for children, but be in 
a state that is ve^' categorically organized (and many SEAs are). Local people 
sometimes do not realize that they base a responsibility to insure compliance 
with state regulatitins. They feel that an expert" is coming who will tell them 
how^ to do something, and they don't realize that the program model has to be 
consistent with their staters plan and with their state's regulations. TTiis Is where 
outreach project stib^can help local staff a jy-eat deal and where the SEA person 
can help out, if he or she knows about your program's phikisophy and goals. 

Another thing that state-level people usually are ver)^ interested in is project 
procedures ft)r child identification* assessment and placement, because these 
types of procedures are not alway-s spelled out in detail. Do >t)ur child-find 
procedures fit in with those of the state? Are your assessment procedures the 
same and if not are thejocal people aware of the discrepancies? For instance, if 
your project docs not use a mulii-disciplinar>* approach ^o e\^luation, a locality 
needs to know that, because in many states this is a required procedure. 

Many people like to think they are experts on RL 94- 142. But it is important to 
be familiar with a particular state's regulations, too. Bygi\1ngthe state person the 
option of looking at what your project is doing, you will be able to identify 
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colnfltcts and make the n^ces^ary mpdiflcations to be in line with mte 
cegiiiations. The important ' thing* to remember is that localiiicH do have to 
comply with state as^well p^* fedfeTal regulations. The stale interprets and 
developMhe state plan, which is^pased on fedefal reguiations. So it is crucial that 
the localities understand and loiow when there is a variance between state and 
federal law. 

Other regulations n[iay v^ry from state to state, such as certiflcation of 
personnp!;,Ma>tie yoiir outtijach program uses non -certified personnel, and that 
ma^ be p^rftctly appropriate for your program. But you may be entering a state 
v^tiere tW^ procedure is not allowed. Then you have to deal with this issue with 
" the Iodalii)% and perhaps even with the SEA person. It might be p<jssible, in such 
ai\ instance, to work something out on an experimental basis. These are the 
kinds of necessar)' communications my counterparis in other states have 
mentioned to me. Another cxarnple is caseload. Some states esiablish caseloads- 
some don't. Maybe your outreach project is able to handle a if 'acher-pupil taiio 
of, say, 1 to 20, But here in Vi^inia, for example, an official caseload is 
established at I to 12, If a locality in Virginia were to start using a 1 to 20 ratio 
they would soon find themselves in conflict with state regulations. 

It is also important to maintain your communication links with state-level 
people when you enter your replicaticjn phase. One of my colleagues in a state 
department of education told me about a situation in w^hich one of the 
HCEEP outreach projects was working with one of the state's school divisions, 
TTie school division complained that the outreach project did not understand 
local and state rules and regulations. The school division, however, had 
misinterpreted the state's regulations. Consequently, the state-level person 
acted as a mediator, bringing the two groups together to work out their 
diflFerences. 

It is also helpfijl for state -level perscjns to know in what wa>^ projects are 
successftiL If the state person knows that good things are happening at a site, he 
or she can pass that information along to other groups. In fact, state-level staflf are 
more and more becoming coordinatons of technical assistance rather than 
providers. And if the SEA person can see that a project is working somewhere 
an^ knows that another community has "x" needs, then the SEA person can 
contact that project and say, "Hey, here is another communit) that has some v^r)' 
similar needs to the one )*ou are working with and could benefit from the neat 
things that you're doing. Dq you think that there is any chani e thai you could 
hook up with this communityr* 

It was also suggested to me that it is important for outreach projects to be 
willing to accept the notion of local agcnc)' adaptation of a project Sometimes a 
p'oup can't buy your project package in toto. Tlierefore, you and your staff must 
decide how much of the pr^ram can be modified and still retain its integrity^ If 
you listen with a careftjl ear to decide if there is any way to modt^youf activities 
so that the best interests of the localit)' are met, your project may be more 
MCcessAiL 

I have Just a few wwds about con^riia: '*Take the Initiative!" State-level 
people spend a si^ificant amount of time at their meetings discussing how state 
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people can develop conHoriia, how ihey can be usefiil. what they can do, Bui, 
speaking from a perHtmal basis now, we would not have progressed as far m we 
have here in Vii^inia wiihtjiii the initiaU%v of the prnjeets, who said, "Vie wani to 
dc) something together/' Again, this relaien hack to my earlier comments about 
shifting rc)les and pric>ritics at the state level. State people, because of the 
numbers cjf pressures and the priorities with ^iiich they must deal, can't alwa>^ 
take the initiative, even when the> think something is a super idea. If projects can 
pet icjgether with other people in a state, come up with an idea, bring it to fhe 
attention of the HEA, and request SEA invc)lvemeni imd .participation 
(particularly in the beginning Htage at some kind of planning level ). the group 
will have mc)re impact and he more successftil in gaining SHA support and 
assistance, I don^t know how many of \*ou are still not invohed in consortia- I 
won't spend ttjo much time on this topic because rm assuming must of you are 
imtjUed in such efftms. But. If you are not. think about taking the initiative, llie 
consortium has made a world of diflftrrence in Vii^inia, If I did not ha%e the 
opportunity to meet with this group as often as I do, I would not be as aware of 
what they aie doing and wouldn't he able to tap into their resources. As an SEA 
person. I am alwa>^ calling on people sa>1ng, "Hey. please help us out with a 
conierence. We've got something ctjming up on infants; we really want your 
expertise/' CJtmsortia can be a tremendous S(Hirce of communication. 

In sum. while each state is a little bit different, SHAs have a lu^more things in 
eommt)n than ni^ight be evident at first glance, SEA roles and ftinctitjns are often 
similar across/states, although particular geography and other sitespecilic 
ftictom may var>\ Outreach projeets that coordinate their efttjrts with SEAs will 
be most effective in meeting the needs of hanUieapped children and fcimilies, 1 
encourage each of you to contact SEAs in the states in which you work. 
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Synthesis of IfrfornmHon 

an Coar^inaHan . 

wiih S^te EducdHon Agencies 

Christine Bartlett (Maine SIG) 

Lincici Espinosa (Washington SIG) 

Brian McNulty (Colorado S^A ) , 

Nancy Obleyf (California 6EA) 

and Veronica Pdym\ ( Ohio SIG ) 



Ml Is critically important for outreach projeciH to cimrdlnaw Uis^ireflFortH with 
State Edutation Agencies (SEAh) to fijlly realize their goal of stimulaiHig 
ine reaped high qualit)' semcen to presehool handicapped children and their 
families. By working together, outreach projects and the State Education 
Agencies can eliminate unneccs.^r>' duplication and strengthen their cffortn to 
achieve desired cnd.s. While only one categoi^^ of outreach activities is labeled 
"state involvement," aii outreach activities should be coordinated with State 
Education Agencies in some meaningfijl WLy\ 

The following material in presented in two parts. First* principles for 
coordination are ntated. These principles are the basis upon which the second 
part, general procedures, has been developed. Also, while the focus is on State 
Education Agencies, the same principles and general procedures might be used 
with other state-level agencies, 

^inciples ^ 

Outreach projects should keep several key principles in mind as they aitbmpt 
coordination with SEAs. Fif^if the outr&ach pr^ects are the seUet^ and the 
SEAs are the puf^hasers. It is a purchasers* market and not even^ purchaser 
wishes to buy what each outreach project has to sell. It is important for an 
outreach project to take the initiative in developin^ines of coordination with 
SE\.s and to share information in a format meaningfijl to them. One result of this 
principle may be that outreach projects develop "matches*' with some SEAs and 
not with others. Outreach projects must coordinate with the SEA in their state, 
but not every outreach project needs to be active in ever)' state, 

Secor^, whUethm^areanun^^ofcommoMlitiesamongS^Sf each 
SEA is unique and compiex. Each SEA has been developed to meet state needs 
and in response to state administrati%'e structures. SEAs have diflfering 

^ _ — — - - - — ^ 

Thi?i .synihcsi?! of ihv inffirmutifm pfii^idt'tl by the authfirN vmi dcfvx'kipcfU by William W. Swan= 
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nrguni/ationul HtmcUircs and linen of uutlusrity and plact^ diftcrcnt cmphascH on 
early chiklhtjod cdiicution tor ilit: hundicapped. Clonscqucntly, un outreach 
project must work with an HHA on an individiml basis to determine the most 
cffi^ctise \\iivN in which tcj proceed in a particular state. 

Third, mast SEA persons assigned to prescbooi or eariy chUdhood 
education have a variety of respoftsihiiities in additioft to the preschool 
assignment The SEA p^rmn^ primar>^ role may not he in early 
childhood/special cdiication, hut may instead relate to all federal progrums. 
Fach SKA person has ven^ limited time, as does each outreach project person? 
thus, outreach project eftbrts must be as effective and efficient as j^jHsible. For 
instance, phone and letter communication should be precise and to the point 
rather than generally descriptive. 

Fonrthf outreach prq/ects coordinate uith their oum SEA ift different 
ways than they may coordittate uith S£4s iPt other states. This 
e(H)rdination ranges from the need to \ar>' awareness strategies to the pnnisicjn 
of direct outreach assistance tor replication. 

Fifth, SJEAs canfaciiif0e contacts bettveen outeach projects and L€>cai 
Education Agencies f^AsJ, acting as 'turttk^s/* to strengthen t^e 
effectivenessjof the outreach project afid the LEA in meeting the needs of 
rhtMrpff and thHr fn mitten, 

SMh, both SEAs and outreach projects want to coordinate u^ith each 
other. Both SI^As and outreach projects are interested in providing high quality 
ser\ices to groups of preschool handicapped children. And both St! As and 
outreach projects want to cooperate to achieve th(gjoal. Kfiective coordination 
of SFA and outreach project effit)rts requires commit^caiion and sharing. One 
way to initiate coordination can be to set up a meetiM to discuss goals and 
objectives ber\^een m outreach project and an ShA to determine the 
commonalities of both eflurts. 

Geneml Procedures 

Based on these principles, there are several s^ts of generic pnjcedu res which 
can he used to mitiate and maintain coordination with the HHAs, 

First, it is criticaito identify the appropriate contact person in the SEA. 
Tills miglit he the SICi Coordinattsr. the Coordinator of the Presch(K)l Incentive 
(prant. the Harly Clhildhood Consultant, the Title W D Coordinator, or some 
similar pers(m. Not allSlLAs \vdsv a particular position for early childhood/special 
education. Iloweser. almost liII SWAs have designated some person a^ the 
Prescho<)i Incentive'(*rant Cloordinatcir, as indicated In Appendix H. Often the 
contact person will be the SICt Coordinator, ' ^ 

Second, subsequent to identifying the contact pe^on, sendaon4-page 
ietter to that person iftdicatingyour ipttepit to call attd discuss how your 
outreach efforts relate to the S£4 s efforts. Tlie letter shcjuld be brief and to 
the point and a project might append additional materials 'as appnipriate. 
Hovstjver, the purpose of this letter is to indicate the intent to make a personal 
contact by phone. ' - 
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Third, caU the SEA contact person, Tlic following inftirmaiion should be 
sharud during this call: 

• Idcniih yourself and >'Our project ant! bricfls' review the major goals of your 
outreaeh effx)rtH. Provide a elear statement of s\1iat you have to ofter to the SHA 
and what >()U are rec|uesting from the SHA, Provide information tm the previous 
wt)rking relationships you have had with staff' of other State Implementation 
Grunts. SIiA*4 and other state lesel agencies/persons in education, ( for example, 
state tiicilitiaiors in the Naiicmal Diftusion Network). Listen to what the SVA 
eoniaci pei^on sa>"H about Sl^A goals and objectives. Ilic purpose of the call is to 
begin to build a working relationship, lliis can only be accomplished if both 
parties are interested in ccHjrdinatitm. 

• Next, if there is enough time in one call, try' to determine how your 
outreaeh project can tit into SEA ctforts in terms of meecing the requirements of 
:*(ate regulations and procedures, fiinding patterns, certification, other state or 
local requirements. RL. 94 142, the Presehool Incentive Cirants, the State 
Implementation Cirant. 'Iliis step ma)' require more time and review of materials 
than is possible by phone and completion of the step w ill var) depending on the 
complcxit>' of the goals and objcctis es of both the outreach project and the SEA 
cffbris. It may therefore require some exchange of information and subsequent 
phone calls. In terms of completing this initial connu e mec^, Eb<^ oiitreueh nrojrf t^ 
repreNentativL' and the SFA contact person should determine if it is reasonable to 
work together to develop u plan of action, if it is reastjnable to continue* the 
contact, and if so, how that contact should be maintained/ 

Fotdrth, JoUQivnip the phone caU either by providing informatipn to 
the state as ^iscmsed by phone and/or by writing a letter stating j^our 
intefpretation of the results of the convef^ation^ It is important to clarifS' 
the expectations on both sides at this point before proceeding further, A letter 
containing the iriformation suggested abo\ e can ser\e an a means to continue the 
coordination. If another phone call is needed to review informat ion, it should be 
made at this point and then followed by another letter. 

Fifth, plan to meet with the SEA contact person at the SEA offices to 
begin to coordinate efforts with theS^. This meeting might invoU e others 
from the SEA and representatives of other agencies/projeets invited by the SEA. If 
the C(K)rdi nation effort focuses on all the outreach projects in a given state, it 
might be appropriate to have all outreaeh projects meet simultaneously to plan 
c(K)perativejy and avoid unneeesHa^' duplication of activities. At this time, the 
actions of the outreaeh project and the SEA might be reNlevved.to determine if 
there is mutual agreement on what has been expressed by phone and letter prior 
to the implementatitm of major activities. It is at this point as well that the SEA 
can provide siiluable information concerning which LEAs might appropriately 
use ecjmponents of given models to er%e preschool handicapped children and 
their families. This r)pe of guidance ean save an outreach project innumerable 
hours of tr> iiTig to identi^' the most appropriate replication sitt^ for models. 

Sixth, as ihe coordination efforts are implemented^ you shotM 
maintain periodic contact with the SEA representaHve, f^rticular 
yut;/:<fsses of problems should be shared as quickly as possible to highlight 



cflvctivunuss or rusoK c diftlcultics as early as possible. Tor example, it might be 
uppnjpriaic for an oiitreaeh projeei to arrange to eontaet an SKA onee eaeli 
month hv phone ( m()re often it Hignitleant successes or problems emerge ) aiul 
pnnide a periodie one page written Hynop?*iHofoutreaeh projeet ueiivities in the 
state. Further, an outreach pn)jeet miglil notilS' the SHA eontaet svlieneser a 
rhajor aetivitv is sehediiled in order to provide an opportunity tor SliA 
partieipution and to keep the SKA tontact person aware ot ettbrts in the field. 

FitmUy, develop a plan for evalimthig the e/fectivefiess 0/ the 
coordhmtitm effort. Hie plan ma>' eonsist of a meeting at the end of the year 
to discuss strengtlis L^nd sseaknesses or it may he more sophist ieated and include 
the rev iew i)f child progress data at replication sites. Htm ever, planning Ibrsome 
evaluation will provide an opportunity' t()r the outreach project and the SHA 
contact person to assess their eli^Jrts and determine if they wish to continue the 
next sear, assuming that ftinding is available. 

Conclusion 

These principles and general procedures shc^uld he considered as a means to 
guide outreach projeet eftbrts in 6)ordinating with SHAs. Jlie above discussion is 
not intended as an exhaustive analysis of the topic of coordination with SUAs hut 
rather a synthesis of thcjse activities which seem to base been etfective with 
*^)nie SILf\s in the past few years. Any coordinaticm ef^brt between an outreach 
project and an SliA will require significant sharing and planning on both sides. 
Hueh outreach projeei is as imiquc us each SHA. But, by coordinating eftbrts, both 
grtnips can maximixe their potential for pnividing the highest quality of services 
to preschool handicapped children and their taniilies. 



CoardifMHan SPrategies 



Linda Espinosci 

Early Childhooci Coonlimitfir 

Washington State Ec/ucation Agency 

,A.s a mumhcr of a State Kducalion Agency rcJ^ptsiiHiblc tor the siipcmHion of 
early chikllKJod education pnjgraniN, I would like to nfter the ftillowing 
stratcgicH tor increasing/improving coordinaiion between SliA and HC^EP 
outreueli projeei?^. One obvious activity for new outreach (or demonjitration ) 
prtjjecth is to establish formal communication with the appropriate state agency 
persorineL IliiH can be uccompllNhed in a %'arien' of' wa>?ii phone calls, ieiters, 
and/or regularly sc'hec1tile<l meetings. !t \^ iniportnnf tt^ *'*^tHhlish name and face 
familiarity %sith the state education staff besond just requesting a letter of 
support in the grant application, llie outreach projects represent a pool of talent 
and expertise that is a \'aluab!e resource within each state. By becoming familiar 
with you and knowledgeable about the activities of your project, the SFA will be 
able to include your contributions when fcjrmulating early childhood policies 
and procedures. Your participation on special education advisor)' councils, early 
childhood, task forces and/or other early childhood consortia will fiirther 
guarantee that your experience and expertise will be utilized by the SEA. In 
order to piu"ticipate in these activities, it is important that you be put on the 
appropriate mailing lists and that the communication be frequent and ongoing. 

IQiowledge of State Rules and Regulations 

Kach SKA has a written administrative code which governs the special education 
programs within each state. It is extremely important f£sr >'ou and )C3ur staff to be 
knowledgeable about the contents of those regulations, Kach state has diftering 
eligibility^ criteria, preschool program standards, certiflcaticin requirements and 
fiscal constraints. In order far any federally ftjnded project to work eflfectively 
with public schcKjl programs, they must be flmiiliar w ith the regulations and 
requirements under which the school districts operate. In this way, you can 
avoid making programmatic recommendations that may he inappropriate or 
e%'en Illegal in a given state, 

\Use of Existing State/Federal Resources 

It should be helpftil to investigate the kinds ofstate and fiLfderal support available 
^thin each state ftjr your project activities. It is higlily likely that you may be able 

.Or? 



U) coordinuic funding fur some training, disscminuiion or oiiicr tuitrcsich 
activiiiuN. For instance, in the state ot \< ashinginn we set aside a portion otOiir 
Preselioul Ineeniive (irant to tund |I>KI* approvetl early ehJiIhood special 
cdueatiun projeeis. Figure I illustrates a scheniailc model that represents tlie 
tlow ot activities tlial are shared jointly to implement the NI)N SHA 
coordination. V^liile this Hcliematic focuses on the Nl)N, it can he generalized to 
other state level agencies. 



FIGURE 1 

Washington Model for Coordination Between SEAs and NDN 
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Special Education 
SEA/SIG 



Joint 
Acti\itics 



NDN 

State Facilitator (SF) 



Annntincc 



Assist c'litMits in Si' let ting 
iippropriatc scniccs 



l^roviUt^ technical assisumcv to 
clients in applving lor tiinds 



Rcsicss fiinding rccjiicsts 



l^mtl irom u%ail 
able rcMiurccs 



Make fiinding decisions 



HxalLiatc and mnnitor 
funded progranis 



Pnn idu Icedhack to Sl{A 
on identified needN 



(icininuinicaie SKi needs 
through SF chunnels 



Fujlou up ulth indi%idLial 
LKAs and other educators 
\%h() ha^e demonstrated 
interest 



Ik'Spond to rcqLiesI tor 
senices troin SICI, i.e, awarc^ 
ncss conferences, secondan' 
au areness serslecs ( ma- 
leriais, uorkshtjps, visits) 



Revised Indicators 
of Impact 



"nu of the mujtir purpoHcH of the 1977 Outrcuch Project Directors' 
Ckmterenec was to develop a s^imple set of indicato!^ of impact ineachbfihesix 
outreach acti\in' arei^. TTiis task, a joint professional effort, was accomplished by 
outreach project directors and QSE staff. One of the major purposes of ihe 1980 
Outreach Project Directors' Conference to bring directors and OSE staff 
together again to review and revise these impact indicators. In this section, the 
principles upon which these refinements were made are explained and the 
results t)f this more recent jtsint effort are presented. ■ 
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Revised Indicates of Impact 
/or HCEEP Outreach ActiviHes 

William \X\ Swan 

Acting Chief, Ptt ^mni Develofmwnt Bmucb 
Office of Special Education 
II S. Department of Education 



M he six suts of intlicntors dcsclopcd during thu 19^^ Outreach Project 
Directors' < liHitereiue' svere designed ssith an emphasis on si!minati%e 
evaliiaUon ( pn)dLiers jnd results ) tor three reasonsi ( I ) a need lor a consistent 
fnimework within which to aggregate data aen)ss outreach projects: (2) the 
need to complement a variet)' ot cjualitatrve information on outreach eflt(t)rts; and 
(3) ilie need to provide more detaijed c\idence of tlie progress tnade in 
aciiieving the goals of outreach. 

Rciincmcnt of the indicators could only occur after the initial set \\':is used in 
the field for a Mifflcient time hy outreach projects. years was considered a 
reasonafilc tmie period for field testing and the I98() Outreach Project 
Directors* (lonference agcrida included botli a review of the 19^"" indicators ;is 
used with I0"M 80 annual report data and the refinement of these indicators f()r 
use in 1980 8 L Refinements and revisions are based on individual project 
critiques, stnall group analyses and discussions, and a resultant synthesis of this 
in Ibrmu I ion. 



^Principles Upon Which 
Reflnements Were Based 

ri\e principles were used to assist outreach project directors and OSH stafTin 
completing these refinements in a s^-stcmatic and effective manner. 

First, indicators of impact arms shoiM be clearly afid concisely 
defined. ithout such clarity, rcliatile and valid data can not be obtained from 
individual projects and data can not be ai»gregated across projeetH, 

Secoftd, the smaUest number of if idicators possible should be used for 
each outreach activify to minimise the effort t0 collect aftd dispkiy the 
data. 

Third, the iPidicators shotild focus on £{imntity. Most outreach pn)ject 
niodels and components bas e a varien <)f qualitative data cHitputs- but collecting 
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qiialitati\(j data rcqiiirt'** ^ignincant jud^nicnt and inUTprctaiion vvhich otWii 
rctliiccs the rc'liahiliiy and validit>M>t ihc intnrniaiion, Qualiiati\'c data ^^lioiild be 
reported pr()juei'h\ jirojcet rniher than ac roNspn jjet i^. and shoiild he e(nitained 
in pr<?jec'i?*' progrch^ rc[^)r[s. Sueh t|iialitati\ e tiala tur a prujeel \\<>uld include 
assessnicMUh of mcjclel nLlelit) and interpretations ()f eliikl progrehs data. 

Fourth, impiiCt imUcators sbouUl ftK iis on siwmmtit e impticts rather 
than prtjcem results, becmise the emphtisis is on dijcumeitting project 
efforts in (ichieiing uutrench gO£iLs--9if}t ftn the 9neaPiS of achieving 
these goals, Ilie partietilar eonihinaiion ot {juireaeh aeiiviiies used h> a pnjjeci 
is iinit|ue and clepenLls tm the pariieiifar oiiircaeh niodeL target aiidienees, 
model eompuntMiis, skills ot siiiti- antl similar varialiles. 

Fifth, each iH€licator should be mntuaUy exclusive froPn the others 
(data sfjotiid be used only tmce) and the set shotdd be as exhiinstive as 
possible ( as much shotdd be nteiisiired tispfissible), \X hile ihure u ill alwas's 
be Linantieipafed results and spinorts. the indicators nuist tbeus on the 
eommtjiialities aeross projeets and not prujeei unitjiicness. 

Reflned Indicators of Impact 

luieh set ot impaet indieators was reviessetl and detiniiions disetissed b\ 
outreach project directors and OSH siatf in small grotips dtiring the I9H() 
eonfercticc. Directors shared ilu r experiences in iising the impact indicators to 
gaiiier 1M^9 HO data and 19H() 81 data ^ignitirani dini(MrItics in nsini^ mnn\^ of 
the indicators ssvre rcjiorietL and the>*e indicators ha^'e been oniiiietl from the 
present set. 

Awareness. iMgitre 1 cotuains the revised indicators for ihe area of 
awareness. Ilie piiqiose of awareness acti%ities is to nnn iclc iiitormaiion to 
oilier^ to increase awareness of ihe needs of and prcjgrams for handicapped 
preschoolers and their tamilies. Hie original Ibtir indicators were rediiced to 
two and these tsso were reHned. Ilic indicators are sell explanatc)r>\ 

Product development and dii^tribution. l-igiire 2 contains die re\ised 
indicators tor this outreach actisity area. I'hc ptirjiose of protluet 
de\clopnient disiribtitlon is to cleselop new^ prodiicts ancl or Meld test and 
revise existing prodticts model information antl todistribiUesiichpn)dLicisand 
inf<)rniati(Hi to others. Ilie sample acds ities were maintained. Only one of the 
original fbtir indicator*^ remains, howe\er; the other tfiree wvvc eliminated 
because of \ agueness in definition and extreme difllk uliy in data collection^ Two 
iiew indicators have been added, focusing on print and audio usual materials. 
Indicators for this act js it\ area t^Yc///r/e data on awareness acii\ nies such us one- 
page flyers antl bn chLires and data on site ^iiimulailon or training acti%i!ies 
(consistent with the principle of mutual W?iclusivity ). 

Stlniulating *iite§. iMgurc 3 contains the refinements for the area of 
stinuilLitmg sites. Ilie purpose of stinuilating sites is to a?^sisi other agencies in 
providtng liigh qualits^ senices to preschool liLuidfcapped children arid ihrir 
families hv tisiiig at least the senieeN to children /ser\'ices to famiiies 
eiHiiponents of the denKmsiration site. Hy definition, a replicarion site is a fiscal 
agent using the minimum model eomponenis. In terms of sample ucilvitieH, li is 
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imporiant to note (hai only (raining acii\itiL's of an in dcpih naiurc (more than 
ihrc'c training events. Listing a total of six or mcjrc days) may be iiicliidtrd hcrt-, 
flic'sc LTitcria ssvru dciLTmincd In L-stimaiing iht^ niininium linu- ntct'ssars' to 
utilize* tilt: scr%iccs to children scr\icus to part-nts components at a minimum 
level ()( ndelity. 

Only iwu of the five original indieai«)rs oi impact remain, nie nrsi indicatcir 
focuses on reporting data about demonstration c()niinuati()n aeii\1ties at the 
HC^FHP demonstruticjn site, niese data do indicate impact and the necessary' data 
can he gathered from tables that are part of (uitreach projects' standard progress 
reporting tcjrm. 11ie seccmd indieat()r is r oniposed of nine descriptors for sites 
uiili/ing the minimal mc^del ccHnponenis. Figiire pnmdes a fbmiai for 
summarising these descriptors by replication site, nicsc impact indicators are 
the most critical of all because they can provide the most direct and objective 
data in terms of number (if sites, amouni( s ) and source( s ) (if funding, number of 
children ser%ed, and whether the ser\ ices are new (ir previously provided Hach 
of these intbrmation areas can be verified as an integral part of on-site assisrance 
provided by the outreach project. 

Training. Figtire summari/es the refined indicators for the area c)f training. 
Hie pLirpose of training activities is to te.h li others la master (he competencies 
necessars to use selected model components. Iliis area does nat include 
training others in ctmipeteficies needed to use the ser% iees to children sen ices 
to parents eoFnponents for replication sites; these data are included in the 
"stimulating sites" area previously described, rrummg as defined for this 
cat ego r\ consists cjf three or ft^ver contacts, for less than six da^-s in duration, 
co%'ering model comptments otiier than thcjse necessan^ to replicate tlie model 
(see site stimulation). Ihe nLimber cjf indicators has been redLiced fnmi the 
original five i<j three. 

State involvement and cooraination. Figure ^ presents tlie rennementsof 
tile indicators of impact for this area. Ilie purpose ()f state involvement and 
coordiniftion is to provide assistance to State Departments of Fdiication and 
other appropriate state agencies to support state eflftjrts in early childhood 
educuiion for the handicapped. Major refinements have been made in the ten 
indicators for this area of outreach activity. Ilie original ten indicators ha%e been 
redLiced to fcjur and these ftuir base been significantly revised. In particular, two 
of the indicators now include tlie term 'reccjgnized assistance'' 19 clarift' 
relationships with the State Department of Kducation or other state agencicH. 
llic specification of indicators in this area remains diflieult because the activity 
itselKis complex, (?ften combining the roles of uds'oeacy and support. Hopefxilly, 
the re\1stons in the indicators will firovlde for niore ccnisistent doeumeniaiion 
of the impact of these varied activities. 

Other specific consukation. Figure 6 pnn ides a siimmar>' of the refinement 
of the indicators of inipaet f()r other consultative activities not included in the 
previoLis fhe aetivit>^ arcLis. lliis is by definition a ''catch air* categofy so it la 
necessarily \itgiie. VCliile the original attempt was to speeifS a siiriet^of impact 
indicators, rhe more reasonable apprcmch Is to reduetf the number of mdteators 
to emphasii^e those that are most generic Tlie original ten indicators ha\'e been 



reduced to three. 
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Summary 

I hc origiii.il * f inditaiors for flu- ^\\ oinnsith iictisiiius hasv been reduced ic 
1^. many of which arc sjgnitkanih more precise than in iheir ijriginal turnr Hach 
catfj^jn has been detined with mnrc precisitMi, and disisicHis unu ng the 
categories ha% e becnclaritiird hypn)vidinHriilcs tor recording data. Principles cit 
mutual exckisiviiy and cxhimsiivcncss hasc hccn Njllnwed, and the indlcattirs do 
provide a means (if cibtaining a set siimmati\e measures which can be 
aggregated acniss projects, Ilie major summative indicator of impact is tif course 
increased high quality HT\iees io preschool handicapped children and their 
tamilies. and nicest ot ihe oiitreaeh activities do include an indicutor that toeuses 
im this impact. . , 

Hiese indicators are hasud on the amimntiuiitivs among (uitreach pn)jeets. 
Many outreach projecis may have impacts whicli are not ineludcd in ibis set. Hut 
all the impacts c^f a particular pnHeci shotild be di^cumentcd in the annual 
progress report which provides a comprehensive statement cif all project 
activities. ( Inese unique pn)ject data can alMi include qiiailiaiive indicators of 
impact J It is important to rect^gnl/e the broader perspeciis^ (it the rcllned 
impact indicat(irs, niey are not designed to report the results (it each iuitreacb 
project Iwr sv atid they are mti designed to represent rec|uired output. 'Iliey aw 
designed to he used to aggregate data within and acniss projects, thereby 
providing a summaiivu Mutement of the impact of projects in the six areas ot 
outrisu h activities. Selected combinations of thesu indicators may be used to 
meet the inlbrmuti<mal needs (if varituis target audiences. 



FIGl RE I 

Awareness: To provide inform at Ion to cithers to increa.§c awareness of n&^ds 
and progranis for handicapped prcj*thoi>It-n» and thtir fanl!^le^^ 



Sample Activitl<f?« 

• iiiav* niui lings 

• t i mS L lit U m< Li Hlf I Tt riv 4" 

• unixt'rNJty Nt niin.ir^ 

• piihluj mt'Ui.i 

• I'xhihil'i. 

• rtuttTJiiN tliHsvtiiin.it fun 
Ik'nionstryticMi 



Hevb»ed indi<ai<ii^ of Impact 
nufivriuN infbrni.4M()n bv phniii' jtttiT 



FIGURE J 

Product d^'elopment/distribution! To develop new products' and/ or field tent 
and revise existing products/niodel component inforniatioii and to di-Htrtbiite 
such products to otheni 



MiiU'fijN rcvtsiofiH 
I'iokl tc>tinj4 rn.iCtTfaN 
Nt N\ fiUilcriul** i|i;st;li»priiL'iit 
DiHinhiiiinn ot ni.itcri.iN 

• publii lilions 

• lutritjh<H>k'^ 

• t urric uliJill jJUiik^s 



Revised Indicaioni of fiiip^ci 

NiinilHT of prifi! publitutirin^ 

unil niinilKT distribuU'il 

NiinifxT ^^^ uutiiiHisihi! ni.iiLTiah arul 

niimixT of uhit'^ Nhown (s^iUi 

iUinilHT of vit'WtTs il p*)v*ihk'j 

Niinihtjr tjf tliiklrL-ri rcLcisinj; 

iifW impnnvtl »*i/niii'H \iA usi- 

of st'lecU'd maUTialh iU'nis (it niodt'l 

t"nnip€>nt'n!?» 



M>!K*« fioi ini ludc .iWiirtiu^N muttTiuls such niK- pM^v thtjfs l^nKhurt H n<KS ifuhuii' niunu*jl?«. 
i. urrjt ulisni gitidt/^. Vic 
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FICa RK s 

Stiniulatlng sh^si To d^si^i tilhcr agcm Itr?* tc? provide high quallt>' sefviceN to 
pre?ichool handicappccl children and their families by u^eofat lea5»ttheNen ke*» 
to children/ ftcrvices to families component** of the denion.stration model (a 
replication Nite b» a tlscal agent u^^ing the model components) 



Sample Artiviiies 

• hlkl^r ^l||Uli^^ ^iHirtf^ 

• staH -L iinn 

• ph\sti .U Lit 

• jirt>j=Hisj| \%riiiii>^ nssj^i.iiui- 

• in tfcpfh uiul Li»Miu]uiii^ (iiiorL^ 
ihrtL' LiJiii.it if fit I ^ts 

• LJUMj^i Cviu rt in n^iiig 
si'rsit rH: H) t lukirt n Mnn-t^^ 

ii> purLMii^ .irul niluT l t in^ptHit nls 
.IS apprnprtjlu 
|.\,ihijiii«ii antl H L^LlhaL k 



Revi>*eU Indk^tor?* of Impact 

InhiriiuUiun ,is,iihihU^ fhMii 
rihlt'^ lA. \\\. ID ill anfin.il pHJ^rc'*** 
ri'pori iJii dL^niiin^iruMiMi Loiiiiiui.iCion 
\\\\i\T\\\A\\im In ri pliiniit»n siU ■ ^ 

• Liiiuutt pLTMiii j.gt no . jLU.Iri s^. plujiuj iniinhtT 

• lUillliHT Df sUlil ( JiUl ISpL" of siUh ) ,ll!ot .l(t"Ll 

tri s\\v fur pariiL iilar u^t" (»t iiuKlt'I 

• ,ini(iiinc( s ) aiul siuirtL ( s ) i?}' {ufuliii^ 

• iiiiniht r ij? pfL^^LhiMil liJiulit uppt U L hiUlft ii 
( uiul lIUMT Hiniilks) sunt^l hyTjgL- run^r.uul 
haiulii uppin^ i *Hulilinn 

• luiniluT oi chi?'^riHHii^ il>|l^^ iiiiJild Lnnij^oiuMijs 

• tMiUl prij^rtjs^ t!.il,t lia^uil rni iJM_' n| st^nuL^'^ 
to t hikirt'ii t MiiipiMK'ni 

• wvw svfswv'^ nul proi"'»^K ^iipjinrU'd 

• inipni\ctl srnitt-s ,il L %i iiii^ prn^runi 



"hh/ l igurv for v^iinplt- h)riiuU lor \\\\^ 



iiihirniaiion 



FIGI RF k 

Tmining: To teach othefH competencies to unc selected model components 
(dues not Include competencies in services to children/services to parents 
compcments for replication sites) 



Samplt* AcitviSies 

Slior! UTiii wurksht)ps jr.ilninj4 

eliLUi MX duvs ) 

Unrkmgvsitli Lulk-gf unt%LTME> 

cnnnin^ jirii^nini^ { eg . 

pnutii iinl inliTiisliifi t'Sprrit lU t"*^ 1 



Revi.sed Indicators of Impact 
iruinin^ prognini^ iiUiirpjriiMng 

Ml! Jik'l L Onipl H Hi: 

NunituT n} Ihuuhi ^Jppt tl t hiklrtii 
rt'tci^iiip iiiipr«»^iHl ^fnut^ h> 
iunvihcr o! ptTsun^ rtMtliing 
iTiU'riiMi iniiiiiiig 
Aniijinn and ^intrLvt ^ ) funiling 
pnivitk tl hv miuTH u» Mippnri 
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addrt'y*, phone 



Nijfiitxt irf full 
iind p;in nnu' 



AniiitinnOand 
hinding 



mi ttiili ( * j and 



N'unifx'f ii! duldfi'11 
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Kindilinn 



daia loniiiinid 
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Niippint'd 
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FIGURE 5 

State lnvolv€ffient/coordin3tioni To provide assistance to the State 
De^tment(s) of Eduction and other appropriate state agencies to support 
^ate efforts in early edu^ion for the handicapped 



Ck>mrnunicati(in ntiwcjrks 
(sf g., referraJs ) 

Unking MJufLx*s irigethtT 
Farly childhcKKj siaic plans 
drvx'ltspmeni assiMance 
cionsortu purticipaiUm 
Aih'miTy hoard participaiion 
Assisiance in rt^ic%in^ Icjpslatitsn 



Revised Indiwom of Impact 

: Rccognijst'd iyshimncc in doclcjping 
or amending siaic plan?*, state 
fXilicic^ (>r lepisiation 
Rt't'csgnizcd assistance in supp<>rting 
nv^' pcssiiions/struciure for early 
childhcKid within -State IXpartment 
()f EduLaiion t>r other state agencies 
Number of puhlieations Ue\elopt d and 
number distributed uith project s 
aMsistance in pfof^am guidelines, 
licemie or certification, etc. 
[jemtjnst rated effectiveness in meeting 
s-afious consortium objectives (e.g=, 
referral nefw'orks) 



nOURE 6 

Other ipedflc consultationi To provide aMistance/consultation (not included 
in other five categoric) 



Sample Acthrtti^ 



Revised indiMo^ of Impact 



Support serviees 

C'fenefal consultation with 
Oihef agencies 



Number of children served with ihcf eased 
high qualit)^ semc«^ (e g . accurate 
results in screening/diagnostic 
priHredufes and sut»equent direct 
sefvices) 

Number of pefscjns receiving informat!t>n 
on sources c>f hi n ding, writing propfisals, 
and receiving Ending 
Ckist benefit considefatioas and analy-ses 
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Appendix A 

Conference Participants 



Harladcen Badger 

InLuii StinuilaiUjn M« Jfjining Fru^j^jni 

I nivtTsii> of ( jntinnuu 

( iillt'UC Mi dit in(/= Ik-pi ol 1'rtli.jiriLS 

( tiu inruiti. 1)1 1 oJ6^ 

Btmard Banet 

OutrL-ath |¥t»jt'i! 

High St opt' FnunU>ituin 

(lOO Nofth Rivur Sifft't 

'S'pMlJnti. MI 1819" 

{315) ^HS ilNH) 

Richard Brady 

Karly (>n Pnigriim 

San I)icj|ti State rnivt-rsjt> 

IHpt. <»f Spet iaJ Fducaiion 

Sin Dit-gO. ( A 

("i n JH<j69^* 

Virginia Bunker 

St Hiui Haflv HdutatifHi nuirtatli 
Si Paul Piibik S^^hool iilS 

St HiiiL MN S^U!i 
(612) Cm.J(K)I 

Lois Cadnian 
PHHCf! Outrtadi 

Kv^ion IX lidutaiinn Scnit t' Cvniyr 
^)\ LiK^p II 

Vt ichita Falls. I?C ^USm 
(HI") Siz mm 

Glen C^^o 

Mulli=A^L'nt"v Projt'tt for Prf^thcJOIcTs 
lixt fptiinial (Jhild Clcnier 
rtah Statu I nivLTNi5 
I MC 68 

liipn. I T WiSll 
(HOI) "^O J(H)() 

Toni Clark 

Ifujeci SRIMII Outrt-ath 

l>t"pi, til (iommunicaUvc iJisordurs 

riah Stat*/ rnlviTsit^ 

lij^n. V \ w\sn 

( H(M ) ^%{} I sm 

Jilllan Cogan 

l-arly ChildhcMnJ Kducation Outrc^di Projuvt 

U^s Angi:k'?t rnifiud SthtKil DiMritt 

i^O North Cirand Avt'nut' 

RiMim Hlc)i 

U\h AnflvU's. (;A yCHKJ'i 

(J 13) "5h"66^L 



l^ren Davis 
Riitlajid C cnttT 

Dfvt'lopmcnial IlUTapv Mndt ! Ouifcuth Prujt-ci 
N'aiinruil Technicai =A^^i^.IanLV OlMcc 
12^ Min<»r Sirt'ct 
A^^un^ <.A SimM 
{ Hii ) ^iJ cicro 

Mark Dmni 

Miraring Inipiiircd Projcti Oiitmith 

Hfi/scia c;ollegi'=S|itvch and Ikaring ( i-ntirf 

"IH Ailcn Utm 

{ ScU ) C?hS=3I33 ' 
Rebecs Dubo^e 

Mi)dci Pft'sdiotjl (ifnUT lor Mandicapprd 
("hi Id fen 

HNpcriniental Hdutaiion Tnit VtJ in 

(;hik! Ik'vtitjpnifnt & Mt-ntal Hfiartlaiinn (^t'nur 

I nivLTMty tjf ashinKUJn 

St at tie, v^A m\m 

( i()6) S *3 -^nl L ext 20 j * 
Wanda Elder 

HduLation for Multi^f landieapped Infaiiis 
TniverMty of \'ir>ynia Mi:dita! ( t-Pser 
IM) Hos 232 
(^lafltHtmllie. %A 229(18 
(H(H) 924^^ !6L ext. 268 

Gil Foley 

Family (ientered ReMiuree Prujeet 
29{Mj St. Iii\iTenee Avenue 
Reading, PA l96(Ki 
(2n) ""'9 "l I i 

Rosalind Funderburgh 

ADAPr Projeet 

Austin Independent JkhtHi! Disirit! 
Dtvelopmentai ClenUT 
910 !^ St. John s Avenue 
Austin. 'V% "8^^2 
(^12) 1^1 6^39 

Gloria Galey 
DFBT Projeei 

Luhhoek Independeni SthtHil Distriet 
1628 I9th Street. c: C) Annex 
Lubb(iLk< 1^ ^9^0I 
(HOfi) ^-1^ jCvH, e?cl. 4^^ 

Scephefi Gtiedet 
Pnjjeet RHISK 

(Children's Deveiopmenial (ienter 
6^0 North Main Street 
RiRkford. IL61103 
(81^) ^Ki^ b^m 
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Lane Gunnoe 

[JSC OutfcaL h 
l iifls I 'niMTNi[\ 

Mt'tiluril. Sl\ t)2[^^ 
Mariafi Hainswonb 

IH'Uhanv MA njo2(» 
Susan Ha?»lin^ 

HiUHUiion lc>r Mulii tiarHlit.jppt'd l!i!;uiis 
I nh t rsihof Virginiu Ml Uit .il ( t iUtT 

( ;Iur|nnt'S\illLS \ \ JJUOH 
(HO I ) tjJi-^lCil L\l J08 

FrujijLf Rl N OiitrtiiLh 
Nunhern Mississippi KciurLl.iiHih < t nit r 

Oxford. MS SH^i^^ 

Karen Hum 

Sjn Rusi ArnisircHi^ 
Peoria, ll.didof, 

{ ) (n cy^i^ 
Pa?ricia Hutinger 

(Hicrrjch; Mumnih ihft Hv^UmAl Pnijtxi 
V^Vsicrn Illinois ('nivt-fsit^ 
Room 2^, Horrahin fiull 
Macomb, IL 61 i^l 

janL^ Jelinek 

l_ ntvvfsicy nf >Xyumin^ 
PXi, Bos ^J2 f • rniversiiy SEJtion 
liiruniie, NXT HiU^I 

Merle Karnes 

I nivvrsjiy ijf Illinois 
tOft Kasi IlcaJcy 
Champaign, 11 6IHJ() 
( il"') iHUI 

Bob Klbler 

ProjtTl PliKKC 

West Kentucky Iiducation ( iiMjpcraiivc 
Spct iul HdutatiiMi Huilding 
Murray Stale rniversiiy 
Murray. KT ilin 

Sharon KJefer 

Child noclopnieni lUsiHirces Ouircuch FrijjtLi 
KO Him 299 
Ughlfooi, %'A J.^OW) 

Barbaffi Kniest 

CihllU I3c\L'hipnienl Re«>urces Ourrrach R-ojuct 
PC) lk)x 299 
iJl^tfooL S'A 2M)W 



Anna Marie KokoUwfc 
PriiiLii PI j < H 

\ niS LTSit\ i >f lllfili MS 

MH j jsi IkaU'S 
( li.iiiiii.n^n. n (i I HJ(i 
(in) S.SS 4N9i 

Dale l4i^ver 

Hall st.jU I ni\<. r^iis 

Nunli MiKtnle^ A^Liuit' 
NtunciL' IN '"SiK, 
( ^ I » JH^= *0 4(J 

Judith li-W!^ 
Pre Mi t t s H I S I- 

[\iinilv St^r^iLc Agino ol \jn lr,iiuistii 
Mi i^ Siiniiago Strc -ji 
Sau rnincisLO. ( A \ I Id 
( i ) ^J" i 

Jeanne MtrCianhy 
< Juiriath Pfnji.'Li 
I !ii\LTsit\ cjf An/iina 
iH'pt nf ^HCial i Ljiualjon 
H-LonU ^ \ nie sircei 
lilt son. AZ H^^J 1 
{(M)2 ) (ijO 4J *H 

Musan McC:arthy 

l^reni Intanl ParU I dnL jiion phi^raiii 
( L tiiral insiiUik' lor ilu- DlmJ 
H18 hiuilh Piidid 
Si Louis. M( > A.^l H) 
(ill) Mj- Uiiii 

Jfian t>«igcKKl 

PrestlicHil CHiirtaiti I'ro^rani 
lUtW Smv I niMrsih 

Norrh ML KinU'% AwrUii' 
MuiKit-. fS rMHi 
i ^\^) 28^ iUiU 

Torf^' Plazi^-TeniplefTian 

rraining Research Inhini ^ Child Cenii^r 

I ( Hid Hall 

.^1^ Scjrrh Monmouth 
Monniuuih, OR 9^ 461 
( ^(14) 8.48 ! 2 JCi. t \i lOi 

RcJNt' l^rtridge 
PPl ( II < Hiirtath 

Hegion IN rLliuatioji Stnue C enitT 
^cl I LiHip n 

Wichita Kills. IX ^hM)^ 
(Hno .^22 (i9J8 

Marge Rae 

Niirlolk Piirly I duLation for 

I fandicappei! ( 'liiUirtMi 
Old I)«)mini<>n i nisefHicy 
P ( ). Box fvW) 
Haniphm liouli^afd 
Norfolk VA 2^^m 
(HOi ) iji yftiK) 

Sieve Robertson 
Parly Pducatioit (Icnier 
PO Him 103% 
Wchtland Stiiiion 
Jackson, MH 39209 
3^3'i«^*^H 
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Jcian Ruijin?> 

I n(\ir%iU ill Sm\]\ < ^jn,lina 
( t jiumhij. Si i-JJuH 

Ik/jvtTlttn, OK ^^'in^ 
A fine San ford 

I.MUDln ( t'liUT. MiTrip Nlill KojU 
< hjpcl HilL N( ^"^1 I 

I I J 1 MSI mill r Mrtvi 
P(> Hi IX ^(m 
iNirCJjit . ^ i ^ Vii) j 

Ron Sexton 

Instiuitt.' for H^jhilfiutixi- ^cfsit^vs 
HiUings. M r ^'iHM 

I'Tfijfi i t 1^1 AH J 

n< Sjiiit-ts iiir ( fi|>p|^.^| ( hiitlrcn 
iH<iO Mth Si m l. S N\ 

ashin^nifi. I><; -nrNH) 
( inj ) 2^2 2^ ij. 

< j;ikI.inU, C A y I 
{ » Is ) fi^S.«)^JI 

AjTiy Tan 

Mc mi Pfujci r 

*'ifiiih StrMic AMcnt-s id sin IrjfuKin 

MIS) (y?! ^J""i 

ftuth Turner 
Pro lit I KiDs 

i>jHjs (ritlt ptntji fit VhnnI I)r**ini i 
Kuss Ml- 

Kay Vl alker 

HiMln^?*, MT ^»)I0I 

i^iiivLi r»»si AK r 

1M; ^Kitiv hif « rippit^j^j chiklrt n 
iHOU I 4ih Hrvvi. S SX 
>X ^fcslnngion. I)C; 2(HH)i) 



Janu Wtil 

l-'o hns -^M 

'Hpi (If ( i"i''nunu , p!"* 
H ii lu. r 
^ -Miipii^ i J I 

<k^nria <w>dfurf 

Hujil! short^ "^Itni.ji Hi^jjj,, 0"'^U 

^^Mirio. MA 

Ann YouJ^H 

nt-irin^ jnipiJfriil 
"IH AlU n Mrtn 



Mi. 



I 



I >TUi .Spi'rU iT 

^ 'iriilyri SnlllJl 
^ illiarii Swiifi 
I'li^Viircl V^rh'fi 
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Appendix B 

State Directors of Special Education, 
Preschool Incentive Grant Directors ' 
and HCEEP State Implementation ^ 
Grant Directors, 1979-80 



State Of State Director of 

Tyrritor^^ Special Education 

AIABAMA himtM NU Lint>. Siaw \hrvi\tM 

MM StJtt' {irtit t' Building 



Pre?*chcK>l Incentive 
Grant Progfam c;ontact 

MUlr !)fpjrlnujnr (il l dU{..itj<in 

\\m !i h!iA Iniffitist (irnfif 
Monrgonk'n. Ai ^CiUU 



Ifc EEP Stale 
linplementation Grant . 
Dirertor or CXHirdinator 

HjII ^,ird. SK, Dfrtuor 
Nu- Aktr^. SI(, ( cKffdiniHor 

f Iduijiiiin 
'^i J ( )ifUt^ huildiiiji Room *H 



AIASK^ 



ARI>:c >NA 



ARKANSA^ 



CAIJIORNIA 



CXIIORAIK) 



^illijni s MuififS. Surv Dirttior 
lAt i'puoil.ll t hildrt'fi .inti ^oiuh 
Mulc Dipjifinit rn i»l I tiutuiion 

.luiu ai! AK ^iUHOl 



^ptvhil hdiiCtiiMiii 

M.iU' DtpiirtnU'tit ol l-ldLU'ition 

Lirn Rom^rs, Matt' Difcvinr 
IJivisinn i>| Insirutiionai Stnitvs 
SuiU' I^tpurtnuTii of Hdutution 
Ariii InftI lidututhm Huiidinj; 
I ifilt; Rt>t k. AH ^iiOi 
i^iW ) S'^l 1 161 

Cfiirdim iHuk. hfiiU' nirLtior 
Sptti.ii F diR.{rion Divi^iinn 
IH7>.irtnH'nt j)n*iihlit lM?imittion 
"J I t .ipii(>I Mull. Room M * 
SjtTanunio, i A \ \ 

IVitT l.innin^. Stau^ iJirttior 

l^ipil ht'nk \ nit 

Stati- Dt'paiinii'iit ot rdutuiion 

Siutf OftU t- Building 

JCM Fast CoIfaJi 

{ M)S ) H3<; J^J" 

n>m Ciillung. Siatt^ Dir^tior 
Huftau i){ IHipi! PtTMjfintl ^ 

?^tial Iklucafional Seni^t^ 
State iJeparimcnt of liducaUon 

liartford, in iif>l IS 



statt^ iH'pannitnt of i diRatMin 
OHkc for H\ttpiioiuI ( hiltlrt-n 
Support 

!3ivi?>iijn o^ l;diu aiionaf i¥c)grani 
Rirt \S. HHA Init ntivt- drun? 
Poikii I 

luntair. Ak WHO! 

Diant^ Rtrint/ 
ntT^'i^lnu nt of i^dutation 
DKi'iton (if Spct ia! Fdiication 
\\m \\ FMA IruL ntivt t.nint 
I^H Vicsi k-fftTNin 

i jrn Siang 

i Stpanrnt nt iif Hdutaiion 
Spctia! Hducation Sctiion 
l*irt !i. l:fiA Intcntivf drant 
Niaii' I'duration I4iiildinj4 
Ijttk RcHk. AH ^Jiiil 

Staif Ikpartriicni iif liducatuin 
t)ftke of Especial hdiitatton 
Hn W V\\\ Iru'ffitUv Ciniiii 
"ii t apiicii Mail 
Sacramt'tito. i A USH I * 

lirjan NkNnlty 

Statf [)t-partnwnt ol FdiKution 
IHipil iVfyjnnt'I I nit 
l^irt fi Inct ntiw Clfiiift 
Stait' OffUf HuiklinM 
IknvtT. t,() HOJO-S 



^'irgfnia CfuldagtT 
(ionncctitut Statt' Hoard 

of Fducatjon 
Rirt II, HllA Inccnthc (it^fit 

WiX Ik)x 

Hartford, (T (Kil II 



Dtant' Pi'itTson. SiCi Oinvtor 



I)i!n Kt'CiU'V, SiCi Dirt'tior 
Nanty Oblt y, SiCi tioordinator 



Mrginia Ciiiklagcr HICi l^irefior 



»Froni McCutehen. N , & Hunt. J. {U$.y Undmianmng nwxUmtSi ^ecMmicmUm. Mn Frandsco; CAi Materiali/§upoort, 
Center, Bit West t^boritofy, 1980. (pp 16 21) * 
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State or 
Territory' 



1)1 LA>\ARf 



SUU' Oirc'Ctur of 
Special Education 



t ,irl N! n.ilioni siaw Dirit inr 
Drp.irtnu 111 of i*iiblit In^iniiiuni 



f)lslKI( I (M Dijn^ A X\ iHJthiHi, '^i.iu Dirt t iin 

C on AiMlA DiM^inii nf Spt-i lal I ilut .it'niUil 

>JiiU I Kp*iiliiu iiE lit liIiiiJMtiii 
#1^1 Jill Sirt't-r N \\ 
%\.uiiiii^[rifr DC iiHH!! 



Preschool Incentive 
Grant Pfogrom Ciuntact 



HCFFP State 
Implcnitfntaiicjn 
(imiit i>ircfCtor 
«r CUiordinator 



Uiirhar.i tlLjiiiphros 

siAW I H'p,irn!U'!il nf lii^rrm Mtsii 

IMrl h. I IIA liKtMilisr isnml 

lo\sn-.cruI lUiilding 

DrsNtr. D! IW(n 

Risr^l Kiii^ 

iHpiirtilU'Iit nf I tiiK JliMi; 

t)iM**Hill <!f ^pfl hll f lUU JlMilLlI 

V^a>iiinmj)iv DC 2j)i)i)i 



I )4 il l'^ A W ( n KNi ill. 

Dirvt lnf 



I l ORlDA 



(i! ORdIA 



MANX All 



IDAiti > 



INDIANA 



i lufk^ t t5rt|ii\:i= />LiU; Dirttfi'r 
hiimiii Iruliaii AlKiir?* 
iHp.innu'fii ut the Init'rior 
^|H'ii.il rdiuuimn DiMNUiii 
p)^ 1 ( :(HiN[jtiilj( Ml As t'iiiic. N \N 
%\ .Lshingiun. D( jnii^ 
( 21)2 ) A i A-S^ n 

hiiuli^ M Mt iliT. Si,iU= Dirttinr 
tUirc^iLi of luUuiiiion for 

!{\t cpijnnal SUidi'iH** 
Mofklii DiparinU'iit ( it t thit ai i<ni 
Ap; Knon HuiUIini^ 
lallaha^^tf . II 

Arthur l{ MihviL Stair Dirttior 
!*roj4rani lor Hxtcpiional ( hiUl 
ni-partiiH/ni at raliH inion 
siaic 1 Milt t' Hiiikling 
Ail.inia. (lA i 
{ iO I ) fi^(» Jf»"H 

Mik'^ S K^iwaiat hi. Statu Dirtt ior 
•^pi'L lal Sfi th Hraiuii 
Siait Dtpartnuni of riUiLation 
Hon jAfM) 

MniiuliiliL III ^)hH\)i 
{ Hl)H ) ^ IH 6*) J A 

Nlariha N^^^^siI^^tT. Si au' Diritior 
Sjxti.d l iliuaiitHi Disisioii 
siaif DrpartiiU'ii! of liliitaiiim 
\.t n kirilaii HiiiUIiiiM 
liniMj. ID HA^JO 
( jOH ) M I vnn 

justpli li**htT. Siaii' Dirttior 
Dtparinu-ii! ol '^Htial !-ikuaiioiial 

Stall' ntpartnU'nt of f tiutaMon 
\m North l irst Strtt l 
SprMiglk-ltL II fU"~" 
( Jl" ) '^H2 6()rU 

CiilluTt A Hiiton, Siatf Dirtt ior 
Dt^ uMiii of .S|ii-rial I diR alion 
iHpiTinH'ni nl I'uhlit InMrut non 
I2^> Malt' Mouse- , 
Ifulianai^ ilis. IN i6JCj I 
^)2^'{)lHi 



Viitl Malonc 
IkirtMU of IiHliiiii AMairs 
Disisuna ol ( oniinuiii)^ l-ituitiiion 
l*;irt IS \ \\A liHfiiiiNv <.niin 
|V)^ I (iiHisiiiuiion A\tniU'. N \\ 
Vi.t^hiiijiUiii. DC JOJ 



Nano nitiina^ 

MofitLi DfpurtnuMit of I tlutaaioii 
Uumiu lit Idutaiinn kir 

l-;stt=plioiial Miuk/iiis 
I*;irl M I HA IlUcnMst^ CimiU 
jall.ijias'^t^r, 1=1 Ajsm 



Statf Dt'partnuMit nl I dutaiioii 
SprL ial IiJiuaiicHi |*rojtt is 
hirt H. I IIA hut iiiiNr Cinnil 
AMatua. At) A A * 



\ iTna I ft' 

Siait^ iH-parinu'nl of rilutaiioii 
iMrt 1*. I 1!A hut iiiiM' CiniiU 
I J"'n C^ut^t'ii laiiina Sirut-i. RcHim Hn^ 
lloii.ilulu. Ill '^CiHI.A 



jiiils Vhr;i^, SiaU' Difriior 
Spt't iai I tkit atkii! DiM**ion 
M;iU' I )t'par!nuMii cjf I iliRiiiioii 
I rii jorilaii lUiiliiing 
HciisL ID H^^^i) 



Caru r 

Stair IHparniuMii of I tlutaiion 
Part H MatuHtappt'tl I*rn44rams 
hirt'niiM' Ciran! 

Niifth lirs! Sirt t t 
sprjnglU kk IL (U""'" 



Hank HitukT 

Dtparinu ni of iHihlic InsinKUoti 
DiviMOii of Spt't tal ridiitaikin 
hir! H, lillA huciifisv (iruni 
i JO Wk-^i MarkcL lOih lloc^r 
Imlian.ip IN i(»J<ii 



Hit hit^ SnowtkiL 
su, Din cior 
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St^v or 
Temtorj' 



K} S T\ < K\ 



ICH ISIANA 



MAIM 



MAssA( III sli i^rs 



MKHICAN 



Smv Difcctor of 
Spvciai Kducaiion 



.1 I rjiik Sj.fut' MJlr Dfritlnr 

|)l\mMSll lit *^H't fj[ I tlUtJliUll 

Stniflt^. I A ^n4|i; 



Hriiit' H l>i)\\iiing. Suiv Dirt ritir 
tiuriniu I if I ilui .ltinn ttir 
1 Sttptnjn.il C hik!rt/n 
I Stpartnu'tif ut I tint jiuiri 

<,i(llLl| PLlAi JiiUtT Hill (liHir 

I riiiikfon. K^■ MKif! I 

'wrs Siiiji li. Si, lit' !)lrt"t'tffr 
spt't r.il i tint jrrtin;!l H'n it t's 
SLiu/ Di'pjrtriH'tii ot I{ilutui!nn 
< apin?] SLiiinii 
!M ) Hits t Hid i 
M.llnri Hnugi/. _L\ n»Hn i 

Diivitl Shu kturtl. 

nfM>*ion at SfX't f.tl I tliu jiiisn 
>iML- Inpiirtnu III ni Itliituirtiii 

AiiMu>*t.L Ml{ i)i^^t] 

Mjnh IrMii. '^Litt^ Diritltir 
Disfsijin of Spt"t j.il |-tlut\!liiiM 
*^ijtr Dqi.irtmtni nf I diuannii 
IM> Hon H^n. im I Airfiori 
Bnliriiiurtv MI) JI 2 *(} 
I M) \ ) f>1«) JIHH) 

Rnj4t'r Hrnufi, ?^t;iit' Dirt't iiir 
|)i\ isjnn nf hpt't uii l^dut uihni 
SijU' IH'parniuiii jjI I tlutHiinn 

I Si hniit s A%? niif 
Hnsiiiii MA UJI |f> 



Nlurnis () liaiun. Suite nirtt lnr 

SlAiv I)ep;!rinwnt of Idiuiitinn 
P<) Ho\ Ijn 
Uinsjng. Ml »H9U2 ^ 
( sl^) A^A |f,«)^ 



Prt'schuol Inceniivc 
Cimnt Program Contact 



liMii c l.in 

sijir Iji'piinnK'fii i»l IHiiiht 

lii^inii (inn 
Duminri nf s^H'tl-il lilnt jiuiri 
VKirt n I ilA liUtMilnr (.ninl 
(.nriu-s Si.iit- ( nVuv MiiiUIni^ 
I Sli iim:^. [A ^(i 4 P) 

siau 1 )qi.iriiiu 111 lit I tliit.iiiijii 
Sf^i t ul I tliu .ilinii ( ifrU 
l*Jrt M MlA liu iMiij\t' dr.iul 
I 2[) I rt-iiili sirvvt 
I ii(H k.i. K> I 2 



IkMls lih^lii 

Siau' I >rpariiiH/ni i)f l iliuaMun 
Duisiciji ut Supj^irii!ij4 Si-rMit^ 
|Uirt%iii Mf l=tliiiiirn>n Utr 
l^xtvpliiin.il ( liiklrt-n 
Wm \S IMA liutiiii^c {iruni 

siau" Dt'p.iriiiUMU nf 

I*Lihlk; I'tlntJlliMl 
Sj^ct uil rtlut;!iiniij| st T^ ti v^ 
VKin \\. I IlA liKtiiMNi" driiii 
< jpiifjl SLtiiiMi. IM ) Hi:i\ m!Ki} 
H^tttjn Ksmm', L\ niHn * 

( hri^iinr Ii.irtk !i 

SiJir I klunnuMil iii I tlUt iHlnn.il 

Uiul C ulUifiil Si-nu t s 
I t'tkTal l^rti^niiii'* tor ilit- 

Hantlk jpptti 
iHin H. I IlA hu t illi%i (ir;ini 
An^um.L Nil: Ui.^^U 

Ivn lA-slit" 

Sijic neparinuiil cil rthuatinn 
I t tltTal Projtt^ S^ttinn 
hin I*. I IlA Intyiiiisf (inim 
PC) lios H"^!". m \ Airtinri 
Hailimnrt. Ml) Jli^?) 

Anil "' aslor 

Siatt" Dt'punnicni ot l^iluiaihui 
Disisicjn (it Spt't iai l^tlucatMin 
lUircau ol Maiiiigi'nU'iii 
Pan 1^1 iA hut nuvt- (inini 
^1 St himt s Avt iute. (Mh I ItMir 
lio'^ion. MA 021 10 

Ruth llayt ** 

Slate I)fpannH'nl ni hiluiaiinti 
Sfietial IkliKatjoii ^'fs U v% 
f^irt B. I{I|A hitt'tiijvt' (innii 
Pi) \km MH)m 
hiflsiu^. MI imm 



M ,4 

IICIFKF Slate . 
Implementation 
Cirant Director 
or Cinordinator 



P^ullm I ]|m sj{, Uirtunr 
I ill illf Pjilt 11 

S[( I ( imrtliiiaH if 
IjiU'ik- Miiht iiMM 

si(i { iKirtliiijiiir 
K*iii**a Pre^t lit n il 

MjntJu.;ip[X'tl l*r<}|fti 
'^tait= i )t p.irtnu nl 

nt i iliii MMun 



i Ur\M\nv ]\ Hankir 
SUi Diri'i tnr 



jtiaii MasiiartI 
MjnIaiKl siaU* 

{k'pannirni <>! iLkii.itiun 
sjHVial I Uiu aijnii 
J(H| Hall inii ire Si ret i 

iialiiiiiDrf, MI) jjjni 

Ann lasliir, SUi Direttor 
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1 1* 



State iir 
Territory 



MISNFM )TA 



State Direct or of 
Special Education 



Preschool Incentive 
Grant Proipani Contact 



HCEEP State 
IniiplefTientation 
Grant Director 
or Coordinator 



Mississippi 



Vtalur II Mch>rt/ Stuu- nirLtinr 

st,\W Dcpiirtnicni o! l ifiK Jiion 

HO ^'1 

.1,11 k^m. MS M^JO^ 



Aljit" HohMin 

huu- IXpurtnu-nJ nf HUufjiion 
Sptti.il Fdutulicui Stttion 

pCi 

Uvksun. MS 



Missi )I RI 



Rn! jruj .1 VtVmt/r= jr MjU" !)irrt!nf Kohind J ^^ t mcr. Jr 
i)i\ist(Hi oi Sfx't ijI hdui jiiijn 
iKTiannicni oi I'Jcnu-nc.in jnd 

St'tondiin lidutiiiion 
PC) \ki\ 480 
JcrttThon C in. MO h^lOj 
( ^1 n ^^1 JtX>^ 



Rt )!jfH! j \\Vnu\r. jf , 
SKi I)rt t lt)r 



MONTA.S'A Shirk'v MiMtT. Si ale Dirt t ti n 

Spctial hduLJlion l)i%i*ii«in 
t)t!Ut' of Puhli^j Instfuctitiii 

SlMV i \Ap\Ui\ 

Mclt-na, MT ItKiOI 



Offiit' of Piiblit InMructicm 

Spt'ciul rdutuiion I nil 
Pun W KHA iriLtniivf (ininl 
StJif Cjpilol 
iidcna. MT ^^XM)l 



Hon hinv 



NFHR.VSKA Cian ?^t'miiin, Siurt- l>jftLinf 

SpctHal Hdiiiuiinn Si/tiinn 
Sialt' Dcpanmeni of Hdiuaiion 
jJA S«iulh Hhh Simi 
Ijntuln. 68^08 



Jan Thck'n 

SluU' IHpartnicni of HdiitiMir 
Spt'fiai i'iduLaljon SCLiitin 
Wm H. I'-MA IriLt ntivt- Cirjnt 

Uncoln. Nl{ 68^«)H 



NKNADA 



/ 



Sm ||AMf»smRK 



I nmk Siiuth. State Diri^ttof 
i)i\hiiin tit SfH'Lla! FikuaiiDh 
SfjU^ I Hparinii/ni Dt hikuatnni 
4 i(i Vi e^r King Sirct t. 

c:ap|it)| t omplcx 
C jfsim { Its. S\ 8*rni 
( "^OJ ) 88^ ^^(M I 

Hd\^*!fd livVurvM. Si alt' nirciior 
SpJCtial lUititaiion DKisjcin 
Siaif DtpannuMit nnkliitaliun 
in^ loudon Road. I^uikji^^ 
c ontofd. SH ^^^M)\ 

( (^)^ ) i^l 4 I 

Ihiul » inkkr. Siatt- Difi-ttijr 
rupuiy A**?*iKiutc Ciomm PI*S 
SiMc IHpannitrnt iif fAkiLaliiMl 

"^'isi SVdlv Slfvvt 
Trenion. SI 0862^ 
(6(19) 98 4 =49^^ 



Sjiaron PakiuT 

Stale IJepartmen! of HUiuaiicin 
Hxtepiionai I^ipil Hducaiion 
l^irt H. I^IiA Inctniive tftynt 
i(M) ^ vsi king Siret'i 
(LifMin C its. NV H'rH) 



h mat Man ML lniife 

Siaie Depatiment of Fdtuation 

^eeiai I{tkiLaiion 

I^irt M. MWA \nkvnU\v cirant 

jO^ Lolidon Road. Hlrilding '1 

Coneofd. NH OA^Oi 

Hiiil Poradc) 

Siatt* Department of Hdiicaiion 
federal i*rogn!m^Handii apped 

(ihildren 
Pan H. HHA Ineeniive (irani 
JJ^ WvM State Streti 
Irtnion. NJ omi^ 



Sharon Pahnef. 
Sic. Direeior 



NHNX MKXICC) l{!!ie S. (iiiiierre/. State Direetor 

Division of **^'cial lidueailim 
Statt' iXpartfiient oFrdueaiion 
MH) Vhm (fuspar Avenue 
Santa Pe, NM H^^t).^ 
(SOS) 82". 2^93 
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RtJih lletviUT Brown 

State Depariment of Pdueation 

iVderal l*f(?gnim?* HanUieupped 

Cihildren 
Rirt B, HHA Ineentjve (irant 
Strfte Kdueation HuilUing 
3(H) ikin Cia?ipar Avenue 



8iate or 
Territofy 



Sm Vi>RK 



Stale Director of 
Special Education 



(jrtut' hir lUv I tliualJiH! nf ( liiklrt'ii 

uirh } i.inilit iippiii^ ( niuhiHifi'* 
si.iU' Di/purtnunt <»l l-Llui JUiHi 
f Ik Sin I t 



Preschool incentK'e 
Grmnt Projpam Contact 



liuriL-jiHi- JiMifs 

SlAU' l LlUi..lllun l)Lpiin!1U'Tt! 
Ortlii' fur 1 iliii Mtlnii lil ( hiklrt fi 
\S\lh I litiuiit ,tppiri^ ( DrutilliHiH 
Riri Is. WW [ill tMifivr (.nilil 



HCEEP State 
Implementation 
Client Director 
or C!oofdjnaiof 

lAjn (iliiCi kltT 

Vnsk ill.i I ulliii^lunn. 

( «H?rtIrn,iinr 
N > '^f.ni= IHp.iniiuni 

lit tihujiitMi 
Hurt '.111 I If l^rn^r^irii 

1 kjvilijpnifiTf 
Kniiitf I (Hi I 



SOB rH ( AlU )l ISA 



nuM>tl!Jrt^ K Dr.iiii. MjU' f)irrtior 
sijii/ I >i/p.innu iii tor l*iihlii 

In^triit lion 
Divismn hir h'sti/ptji iii.il C l"iiltlri=fi 

1 iliii ,if iuii Muikliri^ 

2 I I VVt ^i liili jiion Sin 1 1 

( *)pM ^-^4 4^) J I 



NLilxl HjrbjJiMfil 

SLilt' Dcpannicni nf Ihihlit 

inNiriiiMnn 
l*;ifi H l-f!A Ifiit^firisr {.rinr 



NLiht'l iliirfiinMin 



NOR I N l)AK< H A 



(iJH (iroTihtTg, SUiic Dirt^ hir 
S^irt hi) I'tliUMtion i_>iMsTt>n 
Dcpannunt at l^ihlu InsiniciMHi 

>IAIV (^ipitiil 

l^i^nuirt k, NI> ^H^n f 
(^01 ) jJi-Ji"^ 



dan (irnnlHTj4 

SiaU' Ikpurtnuni iti \hih\\i_ lii^mii^ffiii 
I Vtk'r.il l^rugrum** ! IjruUi upptU ( hiklrtn 
\hm \\. I MA IiutMiiivL- (»niiii 
Hi^niartk. NI> ^HSni 



( >i tl( ) 



OKJ^HOMA 



S i Ikjuhjiii: jr . SLili' Diri L inr 
DivKiiifi 4sj s^H'Li.il hUiitiiiion 
siAiv !H-purtint"riE i tlik.itii >n 

^orihinghMi. ofi tM^H^ 

lininiit' !*riiktt!. SiJU/ Dirt^tior 
Divisicin til ^ipcMui l\tlucUiion 
Slate Dt-partnu'ni oi !-Uli' jiitm 
J^nO Sunh Liruoln. Sinti- Jfi^ 
Oklahoma CiK. OK ^.^Mi^ 



.las 'i(KkI 

SiaU' Depurtnu'Tii nf KhuaiiuTi 
AUniifli^iraMvi.' St'fMit'^ 
Disi.sitKi Iff Spt^ial I diuuiiun 

4 Nigh Sirvvi 
V£i!rthinf|r<jn. OH i ^OH^ 

jf fAini (purdnni 

Si alt' I k'partmriii ai i iUu aMon 
Divisiiiii (ft Spci lal l\hii. iiiiiin 
hirt M. I{MA liut niHt' (iniiii 
Okhihoni.1 Cifv. OK ^^]n^ 



SU I I >Tri"i I! if 
( arni (^hiii k. 

S|( ■ ( (NirLlinatcir 
Divisinn ul SjHti.lf 

rtUitaiii jii 

k>Aii!i (<(irili>nj ^ 

Sl(, Dirt thir 
Man l^ ni At i'rs^ 

S|(i ( c^)rilinah>r 
Diparinii'ni I tURutjon 
J^nn N Lifuciln 

oklahoniu < in oK'^los 



(>Rf{(,<)N 



SiaM>n I) ,S!t (juisicin, SiaU/ Dirtiiijr !Vrn Kranicr 



PrSSS^ I S ANIA 



j)i\js|iin i)l Spt'tial lilLitaiiiMi 
Siaic nq^anmi'ni ol laUjuiiion 
UiJ Liiua^itT !)fivt\ N \\ 
Sak ni. OR i;^;^ HI 
( ^ ) 4"'H v^^')H 

(»an M^kuch. SiJtr Dimior 
lUimiu t>f SjH't'ial ,nul 

( nmpt M^aliin ) ilui alniii 
Slaic IHinirifiit III of f^dutaliun 
!M > \U\\ ui I 
llurriUnirg, PA i"U6 

Cfiiirk's Mamnglon. StMv Diri'tinr 
l)ivjsi<m iif Special Fdut iilinn 
'Si Jic Dcpartmcnl ut rducaljon 
KcificrVt iniams lUiiklin^.Ri^mi H I I A 
Ma\>c Strm 
iVovidt-nctv Rl {)2mm 



Ort'gifn Ik'parinU'nl of I diitaiion 
ri-dtTal lamds lor Hantlitappcti 

< hiklmi 
I'ari IV ¥\\A Intensive (ifaiii 
Sak'm. OR ^r^\i) 

(i. fidwin Lini 

IH'panmi-ni (if Hdiuaiion 

Division ol SfX'Lljl HUiicaiioii 

(VdiTal Frognini?* 

\Km H. FIIA Ifucniivf Cimoi 

PC) 91 I 

Man-iHhur^. PA 1^1 J6 

'( hark'H llarringinn 
Slalc Ikpartniciil i)\ rdiualiofi 
hiri h rilA lntcniivt- (irani 
RngtT Vtjlliuni^ Hifildm^, Rot »ni HI I A 
MasM' Slri'ti 
PrnviUinctN R! (U'HIH 



liTn KraMU/r. 
Sl(i Dirt I lor 
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1 Ui 



Niate or 
Tcrritor>' 



M H l \{ ( .aH( )i ISA 



M)l Ml DAKnlA 



State Direct«>r of 
SptciaJ Iiducation 



OHsit' ill I'riigr.miN fur l\w 

|Lilulit,ipf)t'ii 
SLilr Dvpjrinii'ni ul l iIiiLJMMfi 
K.p.iiii ^li') fiulli Jui- lUiiLiiMU 
( niiiiiihhL s( 

St^i lliHi htr Spit fjl I diiL.iluMi 
I)|\isjoii III riiiiu rlUn ^ 

'^'t ( HuLin |- dill Ml N Ml 
Rkliard K Kin ip huiUling 

1*11 TfC. ^"^01 



PreNchcwl Incentive 
Cirani Prograni CjHiiact 



I rjiit i s IkmurM 

[*;in li. \ InLt iifi\r (iraiii 

J ! J Knik Uuc- lUiilihiiM 
( njuini^i.j. M J'>J(J I 



IIt:EEP Stale 
Implementation 
Cirant Director 
or < (v^rdinatof 



DlM^hill ill i:U llU"!lLin JfUi 

S'iiitin lor Spi I fs*l I iIiitJiHui 
fVin IV i ll s IfUtMiiiM- (iHifii 

KKhurJ I Km ip UiJikhng 



1 )ifi t ruf 



I iliu.UiDn Uif Mif nuiuiu iippcij 
SlAW |)tT>;irtnH"!il nf liiluiUIftiii 
KM Ctiriii'l! lUill iiiiflilifig 



Ikllv lkrr\ 

Sl.lK' I li'parinKMl! iii rL!l|L Mfh>li 

|)i\isii)fi lur Mil/ 1 iliiiJiiiiii nl thv 

ILiruliiMppcil 
iMn \\. V\\.\ Iritc-nirvc- Ciniiil 
MM ( nrclc'll Hull lUiilitinf^ 



Don hifinilgt'. Siatr IhrvkiMT 
Division (sf Sptviji rthiiution 
jVxiis fiiiiiuiiioii Agent V 
ic)I l Asi I lih Sirt-ti 



Ktiintih ( njSN 

iV\,I.S I tllfl JlfiMI AgiMKS 
DfSisMifl ul Spi't uil l-illUMlliill 

\hm \\ IMA Inii-ntrsv (iniiir 
2i)\ lUsi II ill Sircci 
Austin. VS "HHII 



i TAli ^ 



M RMUN 1 



\ lH<ilN!A 



R. f!i\\U{Ki P.kc. ^hiU' Dirt'lhfr 

I*ifpfi St'nitt's C'jXifiliruihir 

I l.ill StAW HfiUril tit IkluL.iffnn 

I^i) lUsi ^ih. StJUih 
Salt \Akc Cin , 11" H i I 1 I 
(HiJ I ) S^;^^'JHJ 

jisifi S. danrfi, Sh\tv Dirt-vhsr 
Spi'i'ial ritkuaiinnal am] 

Pupil iVrsonnt I St^nitt .s 
Stale Drpartnit'ni of I tfiiiainin 
.Munti>r*K4f. ^ S" nsciuj 

(H(»J) HJHMI ti 

janu's I' Mi(.k!i,*ni. siatt- Dirci hir 
Divi'oiiMi ()i Special IkUiraciori 
SiaK Ikpartnicnt nf I tliuaiiofi 
P() Hns (>Q 
RithmonU. SVS 2U\h 
{ Hi) » i "H(> J6^ ^ 



Hiil liurik 

I LiM Stare litiard ol j iliK jUnn 

Spi I lal LiUuaiiuii 

I^iri \h. 1-1 lA liiitniise dniiii 

J^O Lasi rilth. Souih 

Sal! Likf < 1!%. I r H i 1 1 I 

runs 1 aiiipiHiJ 

siaie iKpannieni nf hiliu aiii hi 
spi/i lal I^iliii ai li Hial arul 

I'iJnil PiTsiirinel Senilis 
l^iri H, I^IIA huiaiMNr (iiani 
Miifiipi hi r. \ I O^Ci(»J 

Man hf liiifue 
iHparifiU'ni uf I tlifiaiiiHi 
Di\fsi()n iif S{H'i i<t! l ikuMiHiii 
IKivi H: II lA hutfiiise tirani 
|*() (iQ 
Kiihniofur \ A J^JIfj 



Man J<» Huiu.e. 
s|<i Dirtt Ciir 



ASnlNf, lOS 



\\ I S I S IRClNiA 



V^illi.ini IIiiiltMv Siau' Direthjr 

IHpaftnu'rii (H IHihiic In^tnrcilon 

Spet iai St'n it c^ Sct Mon 

Olil ( apilnhlUiitclin^ 

Olyniphi. A MH^O l ' 

( Jiifi) ^^.^ 

Keith Smiih. Srate Ijireeiur 
Division ol Speeiai I'iliieacioii 
Slate Departnient «}f l-ikieaiinn 
Capjtol C onipk'x. Room H til"' 
C harksion. VCA I^M^^ 
i .401 ) iiK Jt).4» 



i'tfuia Ispiiifisii hnJa tspinosa 

Depafinieni of Ihrhiit liistnK i fon sU, Difet tor » 

Speeial Seniees Sci tron 
l^irt li ! !IA Inet-niise (miiit 
()U1 C apitol hklH 
Oh mpia^ A *jH^t)i 

Natio Sofohev ^ Keiih sniitli, 

\\ Vm S irginia I )epart iiieil! c if l-ilueai n m S|( , I )i reelor 

S|H'eiaI hUueatiofi C onnie Hetihifi> 

l^irt W I-IIA Ineentiu-^inini Sid ( iH»rtlinaior 

Ikiikling (i, HiHini li .4!^ 

dapitol C oniples 

( liiirleMon. ^A' 2^¥}% 



1 



Suite or 
Terriiorv 



\\^U\1l\(, 



^Mf KU AN 
SAMt ) \ 



C.l AM 



State nirtftiur of 
Special Kducaiion 



\ II lur ( utiif iin I. '^lAlc I >trt t h ir 
|)i\ jsii)jt hir \ .ippvLA { lifUlrrri 

I l.iriytlixi ^iri t'l 
SLitliM Ui \\ I ^ s"i)J 



Ltnur (furth )rt Jr ^l.rtr [ )irr4. hir 
Uftkr ill f St i-piinri jl C hiltjrtn 
^UAH' Oi'fiJrtriu'fii i if l iluL afrrnj 

Ukuji?! i r,iti|j i. I)irtL[i!r 
\)\\t^\\m Kit SjHil.il htliit.itinri 
^i-Kr I H'p,irniu-nl oi riliit.ntiiii 



|)rp,irtnu^nt of 1 Uut .itiijn 
IM) Hns 1)1- 
Agjn.i. (iii.ini iKiU in 



CiraiH Ffogram Contad 



ntiiii,! 

I H'(i.irinit=iw of l^iihlu. InMruUhKi 
Di^tNion fur I LiMilu .jppt i| < InUlri ri 
l^irl II i 1 1 \ hu t n!u r f .r.tiit 
i Jfi I^iilgilsin Mri t t 



liu!\ S llli f 

^iJlt Dtp-lr [irUiK n\ Ii|ia.ifi<>t1 

rt'UiT.il I'n ?i4rjn!'> 

l*ilrl H * 1 lA jiu i r![r\ v < .nini 

firth St l ilt 

I Jfpurrnu iH o( ! ihii ^iniiii 

i hil lihiiji Ml 1 )i\ rsiiui 
I^.in M. I IIA IrUiiHjM. {.nini 
^'*iM.nii!U tif ni AriK ru.,Mi s.inhhi 
1*1^*1 I'.lgu Aiiu rrt .ni Si|!ii!.i 'Hi^')^} 

X it li irr,i I hiqu f 
iHpjrrnurii nf r tliUMiiun 
iM ) H,,s |)[ 

A^jjfij. (iii.iiii 'Ki*;in 



HCFKP Slai^ 
ImpItffiiL'iiiatitJii 
(imnt nirecttir 
t)r Coordinator 

IU[l\ \his\i' SIC, Difi'i 
i h p.irimi n! nf piihliL 
ln**irtu_ ih Ml 

[ 'i^ '-^'^ 'M h .r I jjfuhi jpj 

< hiUlrt ii 
1 Jo hirrj.^i|iirr Nrti ? 



MARfANA 
ISLANDS 



in IHK > Hit ( ) 



frt ncu^ AkjpttiJ Attin^ < nmnir 

Sfit t l.il f llLU.Uinf! 

i >rtU t^ of rtilK iilii ill 

( »!lt of rhc liiylu r ( iniiinr 

Siip^m. Mdriun.! hiiuuls ^Ht^i^u 

Afifi.iht lk- i hirt's. Slalf Dirftinr 
spot iai I^tliu Miinii |¥o^nini for 

H,int!itiip|H'il ( hiklrt^ii 
lHp,innitnr n\ ^thit. .itioii 
lUtS ^V) ^ 
11.11 o Rc>. MR iHi'J 19 

K.iihk t'ii Dst r. Ai (ing si.iu^ I^rt t [nr 

Dt'p.irniuiu lii i tlirt Mnnn 

f)i\i^Uin iff S|it/t i,il rthit ,iiiun 

i \\Ar\tnli' Aniiilk^ 

M ^jJ44'ii'''^. \ I UUHOI 



N ur.ll \i liv 

I^H'p.irifiit'fit ill i tliuddiHi 

It'tlt r.il Pruj^r.jiii^ 

l^in H I MA liuriUAr (irjiii 



Rt)lHTt Humr** 
P)t^p,irinuMi[ of ! ttiit M( hill' 
Dirwt fnr nf SjH't i,i| l ihit.uuiri 
i^ir Ji, \-\\\ |ntijii{t\t- (.niii! 
IM) Hon hM) ( Ii.irloik Anulu 
M nioni.ls. M i)i)H{)\ 



it *i lit" I kMirii . 
SIC, hirt'U.ir 
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